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"The local community library should have materials which furnish the 
information most frequently requested on a wide range of topics, and 
should have personnel able to locate facts in these resources, and to 
refer inquirers to the central library of the system. 


"The central library or libraries should provide full-time informational 
service competent to handle inquiries received about general topics, 
and also those about subjects which are of special importance in the 
life of the community, such as labor, education, agriculture, business, 
technology, or the arts." 


--Standards #78, 80, PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE 
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THE LIBRARY'S INFORMATION 
AND REFERENCE SERVICE 


In planning the feature articles of this Bulletin, the Free Library Commission 
staff has kept in mind the guiding principle in PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE that 
"Each library system should provide service to meet the frequent informational 
and research needs of its community." The choice of articles, authors, and 
the review of the literature on this subject were made to aid the librarians and 
library board members in Wisconsin public libraries to meet this steadily grow- 
ing need, and to foster further planning by Wisconsin librarians engaged in the 
development of library systems. 
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THE LIBRARY .- 
A COMMUNITY INTELLIGENCE CENTER 


Helen H. Lyman 
Consultant, Adult Services 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


TODAY'S NEED FOR INFORMATION 


The need for knowledge and the demand for information exists in mod- 
ern society to an unprecedented degree. The persons in our society who seek 
to learn and to add knowledge are increasing in number. These persons re- 
quire up-to-date, more specialized reference materials. More and more ed- 
ucation, more leisure time, more wealth, more population, and more special- 
ization mean more students who are permanent reference users, more adults in 
highly skilled work, in professions and in technological pursuits. More adults 
are continuing education throughout their lifetime. All citizens are faced 
with problems, simple to complex, in their personal, public, professional ,and 
business lives. Knowledge and understanding are necessary to right decision 
and solution. A mass of information is disseminated of greater variety and 
highly specialized. And frequently much material is in a highly commercial 
and sensational manner to serve the interests of someone else. 


The extent of knowledge and the records in print, on film, and record- 
ings continue to grow. Literally tons of information exist in published mate- 
rials. Modern encyclopedias alone give impressive testimony to their own ex- 
pressed description, "a picture of the state of knowledge of our time." Nu- 
merous accurate general reference aids and sources on special subjects exist 
to aid the user. Public, school, and special libraries collect and organize 
materials for which they take responsibility. Library shelves literally bend 
under the weight. They are the reliable source of information for all persons 
in our society. 


THE PROBLEM AND THE REMEDY 


What is the problem? The seeker of information and knowledge with 
important and real interest fails to make contact with the material with the 
answer he needs. What is worse, and all too frequently, he either does not 
know that it exists or does not know how to find it. 


Nearly forty years ago, William Learned, a great librarian, conceived 


of the importance of "a community intelligence center." His ideas apply today. 


"The remedy for this situation is simple and promising. Strong tenden- 
cies now apparent in many progressive cities indicate the ultimate development 
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in most communities of an institution where a great range of useful information 
available in print may be secured authoritatively and quickly. It will bea 
center as familiar to every inhabitant as the local post-office, and as inevita- 
bly patronized. It will constitute the central intelligence service of the town 
not only for "polite" literature, but for every commercial and vocational field 
of information that it may prove practicable to enter. Merchants will find 
their catalogues and trade lists; builders and plumbers, the technical books of 
their crafts; students, old or young, the orderly progress of books or materials 
in any important study; clergymen, the best works and periodicals dealing with 
religion; motorists, the latest road maps and touring guides; and artists, both 
technical works and comprehensive collections of pictures. al 


The solution to the problem is to bring together the reader or user, and 
the book or nonbook material. Between the user and the communicator must 
be the interpreter. The librarian becomes this essential go-between. 


THE LIBRARIAN'S ROLE 


It is the librarian who must open the channels to knowledge. The small- 
est basic reference collection is a mass of dead material until the uninitiated 
can be guided to it, instructed in how to use the reference tool. Even the in- 
itiated researcher has neither the time nor the knowledge to find answers quick- 
ly and efficiently. It is frightening to consider on the one hand the vital need 
for answers to questions , whether simplest question from daily life, e.g., pop- 
ulation figures, or important research in medicine, and on the other the dead, 
useless information and knowledge that sits on library shelves, neatly arranged 
in forbidding complex tools. 


This same information and knowledge comes alive under guidance of the 
librarian who brings together the user and the book and instructs and interprets 
to him in its use as the source of information or the guide to the source. 


The challenge to establish contact between the individual or group and 
the material faces every librarian, whether a reference specialist or not. 


As one librarian in a small library in northern Wisconsin recently said, 
"Since the fascinating subject of reference has been reviewed, we have stud- 
ied our facilities and have concluded to try and create a new and reliable 
source of information in our community as well as invite and attract new 








1. Learned, William S. The American Public Library and the Diffusion of 
Knowledge. Harcourt, Brace, 1924. p. 12. 
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patrons." Such an objective is suitable to any public library, school, or 


special library, large or small. 


The excellence of the reference service depends primarily on librarians 
who have knowledge and training coupled with poise, politeness, patience, 
and persistence. These qualities are possible only when we know what service 
we provide, why we do it, and set up procedure and regulations for carrying 
out established policy. 


The overall objective is that each library provide the service "to meet 
the frequent informational and research needs of its community." Such a 
service is designed to collect and organize reference materials, to invite use, 
and to guide and interpret the use of the reference aids. Such a gervice can 
only be achieved by libraries joining together in library systems. 


Learned says that the purpose of a community intelligence service is 
"first to overcome the reluctance people have to seeking information, and 
later to maintain their interest and support by supplying just the information 
required in the form in which it can best be utilized by the person in ques- 
tion and in a manner that invites repetition." These words are as true and 
wise today as forty years ago. Equally important to follow and ponder is his 
advice that "the conspicuous and indispensable feature" of such service is a 
"well-specialized personal service. "3 


The local community librarian must become as expert as possible in the 
area of the general and special subject resources at hand, although it is im- 
possible to be a subject expert in all fields. 


Each library then must design and organize a reference and information 
service (1) to fit the needs and interests of the community; (2) study and know 
the predominant interests, needs, problems, beliefs; (3) know and work with 
other institutions and organized groups for other sources of information; (4) 
keep up with changes and developments; (5) select materials to fit the com- 
munity and its organizations and other agencies; (6) be open sufficient and 
convenient hours; (7) maintain appropriate reference collection and have ma- 
terials located in easily accessible way; (8) have means for efficient and 
fast service; and (9) first and last, have informed, alert, friendly staff able 
to locate information and assist and guide readers. 





2. Public Library Service; a guide to evaluation, with minimum standards. 
ALA, 1956. p. 27. 
3. Learned, op. cit., p. 13. 
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The national standards for public library service state every person should 
have access to a comprehensive collection of general reference tools and spe- 
cialized tools in topics of major importance in the region. This means two 
things: The community library has standard reference books to answer questions 
which arise in the daily lives of people and is able to draw upon larger col- 
lections to meet the needs of readers with specialized interests and to supple- 
ment and enrich its own limited resources. 


Learned observed rightly that "the acquisition of knowledge is forbidding 
for many chiefly because it is housed in books and the extraction itself is an 
art." 


Two useful, dependable aids for any librarian providing reference serv- 
ice are the Enoch Pratt Free Library publications, Reference Books, by Mary 
N. Barton, 1959 edition, and General Reference Department Staff Manual, 
by Mary N. Barton and Ellen F. Watson, 1950. The latter is primarily of val- 
ve to the larger library. 











4, Public Library Service, p. 28. 
5. Learned, op. cit., p. 14. 
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REFERENCE LIBRARIANS 
IN WISCONSIN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Listed below are the names of reference librarians (specifically, those 
whose job titles include the term reference), included in the official annual 
reports of libraries received in the Commission offices by April 26, 1961. As 
of that date, a majority of the libraries had reported. The names of reference 
librarians of a few of the largest libraries were furnished the Bulletin editor by 
telephone. 


No attempt was made to include the names of branch librarians doing 
reference work. The lengthy list of librarians for Milwaukee public library is 
indicative of the fact that all of the professional staff in the Central Library's 
subject departments devote at least a part of their time to reference and infor- 
mation service. 


The Commission is, of course, aware that these individuals are not the 
only library staff members providing the reference-information-intelligence 
service in Wisconsin public libraries. In many of the smaller libraries, the 
head librarian is a reference librarian in addition to other responsibilities; ref- 
erence service is a part of the job of "adult librarians", "assistant librarians", 





and others, and in large libraries as well as small. 


Appleton Public Library 
Cecelia Jansen 
Mrs. Ruth Adams 
Beloit Public Library 
Jeune Nelson 
Lois Zuehlke 
Cudahy Public Library 
Constance Mahsem 
Laura Smith 
Eau Claire Public Library 
Doris Friedman 
Carol Dawson 
Winona Rockwell 
Fond du Lac Public Library 
Anita Wyatt 
Kellogg Public Library (Green Bay) 

















Janesville Public Library 
‘Trene Blackford — 
Kenosha Public Library 
Mrs. Neva Thompson 
Florence Evans 
LaCrosse Public Library 
Arlene Marshall 
Madison Public Library 
Dorothy Huston 
Ruth Anderson 
Mrs. Elizabeth Simoons 
Irene Brooke 
Manitowoc Public Library 
Marion L. Hudders 
Loretta H. Madson 
Milwaukee Public Library 




















Thelma Young 
Laurel Mayer 
La Verne Hine 


~ Art and Music 
Wilbert B. Beck 
Shirley Arrighetti 

















Milwaukee Public Library (Cont'd) 
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Milwaukee Public Library (Cont'd) 





Carol Gander 
David Hall 
Helen Kennedy 
Rosemary O'Rourke 
Norman Savig 
Laurence Sherrill 
Humanities 
Orval O. Liljequist 
Preston Amos 
Elizabeth Andersen 
Helen Christenson 
Raymond Gnat 
Fannie Gordon 
Doris Miglautsch 
Muriel Murphy 
Jean Perreault 
Richard Pfefferle 
Leonora Philipp 
Evelyn Richardson 
Betty Schaefer 
Paul Sotirin 
Leslie Stephens 
Albert Strobl 
Helen Terry 
Irve Zink 
Sciences 
Donald Biddison 
Milton Drescher 
Elisabeth Hellermann 
Julien Pontier 
Ronald Shelburn 
Joyce Shields 
Gyneth Welton 
Hilda Wrobel 
General Materials and Services 
Peter McCormick 





Carol Hackenbruch 
Nolan Neds 
Phyllis Peterson 
Central Youth Library 
Doris Moulton 
Mary Pickett 
Oconomowoc Public Library 
Elizabeth Counsell 
Oshkosh Public Library 
Mrs. Marjorie Rogers 
Mrs. Gloria Hoegh 
Racine Public Library 
Frances Starr 
Marjorie Perham 
Norma Deck 
Mrs. Adeline Hamilton 
Beryl Hoyt 
Azaly Bagdasian 
Mead Public Library (Sheboygan) 
Josephine Rocca 
Mildred Stange 
South Milwaukee Public Library 
Mrs. Aino Boutin 
Stevens Point Public Library 
Patricia Malick 
Waukesha Public Library 
Dorothy A. Harwood 
Wausau Public Library 
Esther Friedman 
Margaret Lambert 
Gertrude Tannewitz 
Wauwatosa Public Library 
Mary Hunt 
Whitefish Bay Public Library 
Gladys West 
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REFERENCE SYSTEMS - 
A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


Dorothy Huston 
Supervisor, Reference Division 
Madison Public Library 


From spindles to regional reference systems is a goodly distance. When 
Justin Winsor was the director of the Harvard library, he used a row of spin- 
dles on which people left their questions. These questions remained until pa- 
trons wrote answers to them. Perhaps some understaffed reference division 
might find this an intriguing solution. Much has been written about coopera- 
tion among libraries, but very little of it is concerned specifically with ref- 
erence. We shall attempt to summarize the major aspects of cooperation as it 
affects reference service. 


WHAT 


The excellent brochure "Regional Reference Systems" prepared by the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission with the Wisconsin Library Association 
Public Relations Committee, 1960-1961, is so informative on every phase of 
this type of library cooperation that it is impossible to find anything new to 
say on the subject. Whatever value this article may have lies in the power 
of emphasis and repetition. To quote from the brochure: "A regional refer- 
ence system is a group of libraries in a congenial area sharing resources and 
working together to provide the information service and specialized materials 
needed in their area." A regional reference center is usually the heart of a 
regional reference system. Such a center according to the aforementioned 
brochure is a library with a strong reference collection used to extend and 
improve the quality of information service within the area. 


WHY 


The articles mentioned in the accompanying bibliography do not deal 
exclusively with regional reference systems. Rather, they have to do with 
various types of cooperative practices especially those relative to reference 
work. Several of the authors make the same points about the desirability of 
cooperation. PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE, A GUIDE TO EVALUATION 
WITH MINIMUM STANDARDS, ! states: "Libraries working together, sharing 
their services and materials, can meet the full needs of their users. This co- 
operative approach on the part of libraries is the most important single recom- 
mendation of this document." 
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Robert D. Leigh says, "Modern library extension means providing ade- 
quate library services for the whole population, whether the people live in 
cities, suburbs, or villages or on remote farms." 


Among the reasons mentioned several times is the need for enrichment 
of existing services, especially in the field of reference. The demand for 
specialized materials, often of a technical nature, is constantly increasing 
and libraries with small reference collections cannot hope to meet this need 
adequately. Ralph Munn has called attention to the trend of decentralization 
of industry, one reason for the increasing need of the small library to have 
access to a central library with technical materials and staff specialists.% Mr. 
Munn also mentions that the families of the industrialists will also be asking 
for various kinds of information. He warned, however, that just combining 
ten inadequate libraries will not result in improvement. There must be a 
strong library at the center. 


Mary Radmacher said in the paper she presented at the Allerton Institute 
on the Library as a Community Information Center that two major reasons for 
developing cooperative reference service are the problems of growth and 
finances.* Growth in demand for services and growth in the number of ex- 
cellent publications require constant strengthening of resources. Meeting the 
demand requires greatly increased expenditures and, as Miss Radmacher em- 
phasized, financial resources do not keep pace with the need for expanding 
service. We need money for additional staff if materials are to provide max- 
imum effectiveness. 


How would regional reference systems meet the needs stated above? 
Such systems will provide access to adequate reference collections in the cen- 
tral library. Some provide money, too, to strengthen the collections of mem- 
ber libraries. They eliminate unnecessary duplication of materials. Regional 
reference systems provide expert consultation in book selection and in other 
fields. Cooperation means that the small and medium-sized libraries can ex- 
tend expert reference service to their patrons for immediate assistance in an- 
swering difficult questions. Also, patrons of one library will be entitled to 
use the collection of every other library in the system. Local libraries may 
be able to add some services because of the saving effected in book purchases 
as a result of their being able to rely upon the central library for some mate- 
rials and sources of information. 


Union lists of periodicals facilitate service by making it possible to bor- 
row materials from other libraries. Such lists would be especially useful in 
the case of magazines in special fields. Librarians with inadequate budgets 
find it difficult to provide good service for the specialist whose need is real 
but who may be the only person who would use the particular periodical he 
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requests. Librarians in the region could divide the purchase of such titles 
among them or the central library if its budget permitted could buy a wide 
variety of titles. In either case the result would be satisfied patrons and li- 
brarians. The Fox River Valley librarians have compiled a union list of peri- 
odicals. 


In-service training in reference work might also be achieved through 
the central library of a system. Such training would be invaluable service to 
member libraries which might not have the staff to provide such service. 


Publicity could be handled more effectively by the central library, thus 
relieving the local library of a time consuming function. 


The beauty of a regional reference system lies in the fact that it can 
change a small library into one with the resources of a much larger library, 
and perform this transformation without reducing the independence and indi- 
viduality of the local library. 


The legal steps for creating a regional reference system differ in various 
states.” In our state the Wisconsin Statutes make it possible for libraries to 
cooperate through contracts among towns, cities, villages, or counties. Li- 
braries may contract among themselves to cover the costs of a system or they 
may apply to the Free Library Commission, under the State Plan, for a portion 
of the federal funds made available by the Library Services Act.9+7 In any 
case, any librarian interested in cooperation with other libraries should write 
to: The Secretary, Wisconsin Free Library Commission, State Capitol, Mad- 
ison 2, Wisconsin. 





Planning for a regional reference system involves many things, but there 
are primary essentials which have been pointed out by people with experience 
in the field of library cooperation. John G. Lorenz, Director of the Library 
Services Branch of the United States Office of Education, stresses the need to 
define our objectives and to know the area for which we are planning.8 He 
asks whether we really know "what makes the region tick and what will cause 
it to change its pattern of library service." He mentions some of the obstacles 
to interlibrary cooperation, such as a lack of understanding of the purposes 
and methods, the attitude of some librarians and trustees that their library does 
not need improvement, the fear of losing local autonomy, and the lack of 
leadership. Mr. Lorenz believes that solutions to our major problems lie in 
the activities and interests of a strong state library agency, a strong state li- 
brary association, and a strong state library trustees organization. Mr. Lorenz 
believes that one of the best ways to win support is through a regional demon- 
stration since the problem of persuasion is often the basic problem. He reminds 
us that the focus must always be kept on the public. 
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Miss Radmacher said that in order to make regional reference systems 
succeed it is necessary to have a new outlook, one which will help us to think 
of the good of the people of the entire regions. The first step is for librarians 
to become enthusiastic about the possibilities of a regional reference system; 
the next important move is to interpret the values of such cooperation so suc- 
cessfully that the community involved will want the system. Miss Radmacher's 
article contains specific suggestions for carrying out these steps. 


The leaders in the Pioneer Library System in New York give high prior- 
ity to the value of field service in a regional library system .? They say that 
directives and memoranda from headquarters and telephone calls are not a 
substitute for "the personal touch." These librarians believe that it takes 
about five years for a system to mature and to win the confidence of the local 
boards and librarians. 


Effective publicity is essential for the creation and maintenance of a 
regional reference system. Wisconsin is fortunate in having an active, highly 
qualified WLA Public Relations Committee. 


WHERE 


There are many-regional library systems in the United States, but very 
few of them are only reference systems. Probably most cooperative systems 
provide some reference assistance but this is not their major purpose. 


MACOMB COUNTY, MICHIGAN 


Several outstanding systems which do place the major emphasis on ref- 
erence are in operation. One of these is the Macomb County Information 
Center in Michigan.!0 Much planning was done by librarians, trustees,and 
community agencies to laying the groundwork for their project. A union list 
of periodicals was compiled and is on file at the Information Center. A peri- 
odical pool was organized so that any library could contribute back issues and 
could also borrow from this supply. A survey was made to determine the li- 
brary needs of municipal offices. 


Plans were made to provide film service from the Wayne County and 
Detroit Public Libraries. The State Library agreed to make the Information 
Center a film depository for area use. Cooperating libraries may borrow from 
the Center a 16mm projector, a slide and film strip projector, a dry-mount 
press, a microfilm reader-printer, and catalogs of audio-visual materials. 


Member libraries have contributed to a file of county organizations. 
Other projects in which the Macomb Information Center is engaged include 
an in-service training class in reference work, cooperative publicity, an 
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exhibit of new books on approval, a pool of gift books to which member 
libraries contribute and from which they may choose additions to their own 
collections, and a Michigan and local history collection. The Center has 
plans for traveling book exhibits, creation of a picture collection, and a study 
of books and other materials in the area in order to strengthen the headquarters 
collection. Any library in Macomb County may refer questions and unfilled 
requests to the Information Center. Referrals may be made by telephone and 
by mail. Patrons may go directly to the Center if they prefer. 


In a recent letter, Mavis M. Nash, Coordinator, Information Center 
Services, speaks enthusiastically about the functioning of the Center: "The 
smaller libraries do use our services very much and very frequently. ..The re- 
lationship with the libraries is very cordial and cooperative... Of the eleven 
independent libraries in the county there is not one that does not use us for 
answers, materials, or referrals... Referred questions are divided equally 
between difficult ones and those caused by inadequate book collections." 


The Center staff is composed of five librarians, five full-time nonpro- 
fessional assistants, and several part-time assistants. The Center has had the 
assistance of specialists in the audio-visual field, in municipal reference,and 
in Michigan and local history. In 1960 an in-service training program was 
devoted to reference. It consisted of 32 hours of class work. This spring the 
Center is offering 48 hours of training in maintenance of the collection, local 
history material, audio-visual equipment, and public relations. The Center 
publishes the Macomb County Library News Flash to keep the member libraries 
aware of new developments. 





SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 
REFERENCE DEMONSTRATION, CALIFORNIA 


The San Joaquin Valley Reference Demonstration with headquarters at 
Fresno, California, is of special interest. Rapidly expanding population put 
heavy strain upon the individual county and city libraries. The librarians 
found it impossible to meet the demands of business and industry for informa- 
tion on such subjects as personnel problems, labor relations, and technical 
developments. Heavy demands came also from farmers, government employees, 
and religious and civic leaders. 


The State Library could help when there was time to request material by 
mail, but frequently the demand was for immediate information. In order to 
give more effective service the librarians in the Central San Joaquin Valley 
decided to join in a regional service. They were able to do this on a trial 
basis with the use of federal funds under the Library Services Act. When the 
demonstration is over, the system is expected to remain in effect through a 
contract with Fresno, the central library. 
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Participating libraries reach Fresno quickly by telephone with aid of an 
unlisted Fresno number. All referrals are made by the libraries, none by pa- 
trons. A Verifax machine is used to strike off copies of information when the 
patron can wait for such material. The Fresno reference collection has been 
enriched by a $10,000 purchase of books and periodicals. A union catalog of 
the holdings of member libraries helps to eliminate unnecessary duplication. 
In-service training of staffs is being developed and a public relations program 
is being carried on. 


Six people have been assigned to the Demonstration staff. These are a 
director, two reference librarians, and three clerical assistants. The Fresno 
reference staff is also used. In fact, the two reference librarians have been 
incorporated into the Fresno staff. 


DENVER-TRI-COUNTY, COLORADO 


The Colorado State Library, under the Library Services Act, made funds 
available which permitted the creation of the Denver-Tri-County Reference 
Service Project on November 1, 1960. It is expected that the program will 
become self-supporting by July, 1962. The counties served are Adams, Ara- 
pahoe, and Jefferson. 


Any patron in the area served has access through his nearest library to 
the reference facilities of the region. Requests are sent to the Project head- 
quarters in the Denver Public Library or to another participating library in the 
area. A Reference Specialist at Project headquarters answers requests or chan- 
nels them. Telephone and « opying devices expedite service. The participa- 
ting libraries established the Project by mutual consent. A Policy and Review 
Committee establishes principles and provides evaluation of the service. The 
Project is operated under the joint supervision of the Colorado State Library 
and the Denver Public Library. The Denver Public Library is responsible for 
administering the program. The participants believe that the Reference Ser- 
vice Project will show that tax funds are used more effectively when they are 
used cooperatively. 


MARYLAND 


The people of Maryland are very fortunate. Effective July 1, 1960, 

the Enoch Pratt Free Library became a state resource center.!2 This arrange- 
ment was effected through a contract between the Pratt Library and the 
Maryland Department of Education. The Library will supply reference service 
and specialized materials (films, circulating adult books, pamphlets, period- 
icals, maps, and pictures) to residents of the state through their local libraries 
and directly to individuals without access to other libraries or with access only 
to libraries which are open less than twenty hours a week. 
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NASSAU LIBRARY SYSTEM, NEW YORK 


New York has at least one system in which reference plays a major 
role.!4 This is the Nassau Library System with headquarters at Hempstead, 
Long Island, New York. Joseph Klimberger is the reference coordinator. Mr. 
Klimberger gives the credit for the establishment of this system to the 1958 
legislation. One of the excellent phases of this legislation is that it estab- 
lished a $10,000 grant for any system. In addition a system receives annually 
25 cents per capita of population served and six dollars per square mile of 
area served. Each system develops as it wishes but where it lacks a strong 
central collection of at least 100,000 educational and informational books it 
plans to achieve such a collection within five years. The State aids the col- 
lection by supplying nonfiction books in a ratio of four to every one bought by 
the largest member library. 


Mr. Klimberger is enthusiastic about the results achieved in a very short 
time. Interlibrary loans are thriving. Quick service is effected by the use 
of teletype for sending requests and by the use of a truck for delivery of loans. 
At the time Mr. Klimberger wrote his article there were thirty-five member li - 
braries. The central reference collection has increased greatly. Three thou- 
sand volumes of periodicals on microfilm have been purchased and it is hoped 
that this collection will expand to 20,000 volumes in five years. Photocopies 
are used to improve service to member libraries. Consultation service is avail- 
able for reference book selection and other major matters. Telephone reference 
service has been planned. 


REFERENCE AND RESEARCH LIBRARY RESOURCES 
IN NEW YORK 


The New York State Commissioner of Education appointed a committee 
to study the needs for resources in libraries serving higher education and re- 
search.'9 The Committee was composed of representatives from business and 
public and university libraries. The chairman was Richard W. Lawrence, Jr., 
President, Library Trustees Foundation. In summary, the Commissioner's Com- 
mittee on Reference and Research Library Resources recommended (1) that the 
Board of Regents establish a State Reference and Research Library Resources 
Board, (2) that a network of five regional Reference and Research Library 
Systems be established, (3) that the State assist in the establishment and de- 
velopment of regional cooperative library programs for college and university 
students, (4) that the State assist in the development of a cooperative program 
of library services for the professional and research community, (5) that the 
entire program of cooperative reference and research library service should be 
reviewed by the Commissioner of Education after five years of operation. 


(Continued on page 157) 
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REFERENCE BOOKS 


A SELECTED LIST OF RECENT TITLES AND EDITIONS 
TO HELP THE LIBRARIAN 
MEET INFORMATIONAL AND RESEARCH 
NEEDS OF THE COMMUNITY 


[Editor's note: This list has been compiled by Helen Northup, 
head of the General Reference Department, University of Wis- 
consin Memorial Library (the sections relating to adult encyclo- 
pedias, atlases, associations, history and biography); and Mrs. 
Loretta Hamilton, Mrs. Helen Lyman, Mrs. Ruth Swenson, and 
Elizabeth Burr, of the Free Library Commission. It may be used 
as a checklist for purchasing; most of the titles may be borrowed 
from the Free Library Commission for inspection .] 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


The 1961 edition of the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA is the latest to 
be reviewed in Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin. Compared with the 
1956 edition, it was found to have received very extensive revision. An ed- 
itorial policy of intensive continuous revision, where certain areas are staked 
out to be revised in each annual edition, has become a fairly common prac- 
tice. It means that while major articles are rewritten and enlarged, many 
minor articles containing out-dated facts must await revision until later edi- 
tions. Many of them are dropped out to make room for the extended articles. 
The gradual change of the Britannica from the justly celebrated scholarly 
character of the great Eleventh Edition (1911) to a great popular encyclopedia 
today is still in evidence. Bibliographies are becoming shorter and less con- 
cerned with foreign languages, the long and famous essay-type articles of the 
earlier editions are being cut down or eliminated, and there is a marked tend- 
ency to more illustrations. The Britannica is now printed in offset, making 
possible the use of many offset photographs which are very attractive. (24v., 

$254.00 to schools and li- 
braries). (HN) 





iS The ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA AMERICANA (30v., 
| buckram $199.50 to schools 
and libraries in 1958) was 
reviewed in June, 1959. 
The editors claimed that as 
much as one sixth of the 
" set is revised every year. 
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Very effective revision had been done since 1950, especially in the field of 
the sciences. Bibliographies were improved, some new glossaries added .Some 
of the same defects mentioned already in connection with continuous revision 
were inevitably noted, such as items brought up-to-date in some articles but 
not in others. A statement by the editors was significant. Instead of wishing 
the Encyclopedia to be known as a purely adult set, the editors claim the 
"Americana articles are written to interest and be understood equally by junior 
high students and advanced scholars, each in his own range of interest." 


COLLIER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA (20 v., $169 to schools and libraries in 
1959) was reviewed in December, 1959. It, too, publishes annually and re- 
vises all the time. The 1959 set was compared with the original 1949 edition. 
Collier's claims to be "for young and old, from the upper grade level through 
high school and college to the most advanced levels." It keeps its distinguish- 
ing feature of publishing all bibliographies together as a unit in the final vol- 
ume, and this has been greatly expanded. The reviewer found that not as 


much revision had been done in ten years as the editors claimed to have done. 
(HN) 


The MACMILLAN EVERYMAN'S ENCYCLOPEDIA (12v., $59.95) 
was reviewed in July, 1959 in its 4th edition. It is essentially a British work 
with extensive American material added by American contributors. Principal 
feature of Macmillan is the extreme conciseness of form, partly made possible 
by the use of common abbreviations. For this reason there is more information 
in it than the 12 volumes would indicate. Biographical and geographical cov- 
erage is heavy in proportion to other material. There is no index and no sep- 
arate gazeteer. (HN) 


The best one-volume encyclopedia available has been the COLUM- 

BIA ENCYCLOPEDIA, published (2d edition) in 1951 with a supplement in 
1956. Now a 5-volume reprinting of these two volumes has appeared, osten- 
sibly to make the encyclopedia more accessible for class-room use .($39.50 
to schools and libraries.) The material in the original volume has been prin- 
ted without change, fol- 
lowed by the 1956 sup- 
plement, but with the 

weremm = plates of the supplement 
Rvaneeice: = plus forty new plates, 
Ree half of them in color, 
'— distributed throughout 
the set .There is no in- 
dex. The paper is heavier 
than it was in the single- 
volume edition, which 
is an improvement. (HN) 
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An abridgment of the COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA is the COLUMBIA- 
VIKING DESK ENCYCLOPEDIA ($8.95 with 20% discount to schools and li- 
braries), of which a revised edition appeared in 1960. This is slightly less than 
half the size of the parent volume. There has been extensive revision since 
the 1953 edition. The population and area figures, however, are largely the 
same, since the 1950 figures for many countries were still the latest available. 


The 1961 editions of COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA andthe 
WORLD BOOK are on loan at the Commission's General Reference and Loan 
Department (Traveling Library) for examination and for use at reference work- 
shops. Since these encyclopedias maintain an extensive program of continuous 
revision, it is exciting and stimulating to see how the "explosion of knowl- 
edge" is being dealt with in making the most-up-to-date information avail- 
able. Let's look at them--in alphabetical order. (EB) 


The new edition of Compton's (15 volumes; F. E. Compton & Co.; var- 
ious bindings: $129.50 to $179.50; to schools and libraries, dura cloth 
$104.50 cash, fabrikoid $124.50 cash, is the listed price for the 1960 edi- 
tion) is printed from completely new printing plates, illustrated with hundreds 
of new visual devices, and with many articles added, rewritten, or revised. 
Notable among the new articles are the ones in the subject area of aerospace, 
guidance--educational and vocational counseling, and the countries of south- 
east Asia. There is a new survey of children's literature, written by Ruth Hill 
Viguers and covering the development from the first written books for chi!dren 
to the present day, types of literature and outstanding writers for children .As 
was pointed out in the Library Journal review of the 1960 edition by Anne 
Izard and the committee of twelve children's and young people's librarians, 
Westchester, N. Y., Library System, "The fact index in each volume which 
is the unique feature of Compton's has been as carefully revised as the main 
text, with entries changed, expanded or eliminated as the need dictated. 
Though the concentration of use will probably be by grades 4-9, the set is 
valuable through high school, since the articles are planned for grade levels 
at which the subjects are studied in school " (EB) 





The WORLD BOOK in its 1961 edition (20 volumes; Field Enterprises 
Educational Corp.; various bindings: $139 to $179; to schools and libraries, 
roxite $104, fabrikoid $115, is the listed price for the 1960 edition) has add- 
ed numerous short articles, partly or completely revised many of the short and 
long articles, has added or revised many of its illustrations, and has added 
192 cross-reference entries. A special booklet has been prepared with the 
1960 census figures printed on gummed sheets so that they can be detached 
and inserted in their proper place in the first printing of the 1961 edition. 
Among the high lights of the major articles revised for this edition we find a 
delightful article on poetry, one on Canadian literature that tells about both 
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French-Canadian and English-Canadian writing, and revised articles on 
Greek, Latin, French, and German literature. Typical of the revised articles 
is the one on the President of the United States and the biography of the 35th 
President, John F. Kennedy. The Reading and Study Guide volume has a 
most useful and interesting foreword on how to get the most out of World Book. 
This set will be used chiefly by upper elementary and junior and senior high 
school students in homes, schools, and public libraries. (EB) 


The 1961 COMPTON YEARBOOK and the 1961 ANNUAL WORLD 
BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA SUPPLEMENT, each of which summarizes and re- 
views the events and developments of 1960, contain the official 1960 census 
report. (EB) 


An immensely significant printing venture is the publication of the 
Braille edition of WORLD BOOK. Thousands of blind children and adults 
for the first time have a source of information for their own use. For them it 
will be as Helen Keller has said "a precious instrument of education." The 
1959 edition of the Encyclopedia is the one embossed. Many of the graphs, 
diagrams, and captions for pictures not included, were incorporated into the 
text. The newly adopted code of "English Braille, American edition 1959" 
and special 1956 codes are used. The edition includes 145 volumes. It takes 
43 feet of she!f space. Sets are sold at printing and binding costs, $616.25. 
It may be purchased from the printers,American Printing House of the Blind, 
1839 Frankfort Avenue, Louisville 6, Kentucky. Three sets of the Braille edi- 
tion are being placed at Wisconsin School for the Visually Handicapped at 
Janesville, Wisconsin. (HL) 


ART 


Never before has interest in the arts been so widespread. A major 
work of high quality that will be of interest to the artist, the student, and 
non-specialist in the ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WORLD ART, McGraw-Hill, 
1959, a projected 15 volume set of which vols. |, Il, and III are published, 
final vol. 1V,$32 per vol., set subscription, $480;toschool and libraries, 20 
percent discount. It is a synthesis of present knowledge of the representational 
arts, that is, architecture, sculpture, painting, and other art objects. This in- 
ternational work consists of acollection of monographic studies by international 
scholars in each field. It is arranged alphabetically, from Aalto to Cosmol- 
ogy. The three types of articles, historical, conceptual, and geographical . 
Each article is brief introduction, summary, detailed text, and bibliographies. 
The plates and drawings give tremendous value when correlated with text. 
Many are in color and photographed for the first time. Figures in the text 
include architectural plans, aerial views of cities, topographical inventories 
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of important monuments, biographies and lists of the artists's work. 


It provides an attractive, reliable, reference tool. It is enjoyable to 


read ware browse through as well as study. It must be seen to be apprecia- 
ted. (H 





An important guide for art historians, students, and librarians is the 
GUIDE TO ART REFERENCE BOOKS, by Mary W. Chamberlin, Librarian of 
the Fine Arts Library, Columbia University, published by the American Li- 
brary Association, 1959, $10. This annotated list of 2,500 titles in litera- 
ture of art history includes basic reference tools and resources for advanced 
research, organizes and evaluates the literature by general works and by form, 
bibliography, indexes, directories, reproductions, encyclopedias, biography, 
and periodical and in subject fields such as architecture, sculpture, painting, 
and applied arts. Has excellent index and code numbers. Useful in a public 
library general reference collection as well as an art library. The librarian 
of a small public library would need to search out the titles of use in smaller 
community. (HL) 


Another useful work suggests the scope of the arts through essays on 
forms in the 18th, 18th, 19th, and 20th centuries. It is ARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, edited by William H. Pierson and Martha Davidson, and 
is based on a collection of color slides assembled by the University of Georgia 
under a grant by the Carnegie Cerporation of New York. There is a catalogue 
of reproductions (pp. 109-417) which should be valuable in identifying and 
locating specific works, and an index. The work was published in 1960, at 
$9.95, by McGraw-Hill. (HL) 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Two important directories in the field of associations are the ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATIONS, 2d edition, and the 
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FOUNDATION DIRECTORY. The Encyclopedia, issued by the Gale Re- 
search Company in 1959 ($20.00) is a classified list in 20 sections with two 
indexes, one an alphabetical index which includes key words; the other a 
subject index which lists the associations under such topics as "leather", 
"youth", etc. For each association there is directory information and also 

a history of the organization, its purposes and publications. The FOUNDA- 
TION DIRECTORY was published by the Russell Sage Foundation in 1960 for 
the new Foundation Library Center ($10.00) For 5,202 foundations, arranged 
by states, there is listed the address, information and incorporation, donors, 
trustees, directors, and officers, financial data and purposes and activities 
of the organization. There is an index of persons and one of foundations .(HN) 


F ER Tee ATLASES 


Leading event in the atlas-publishing 
field has been the completion of a new edition 
of the great TIMES ATLAS OF THE WORLD: 
MIDCENTURY EDITION. (5v., £22) Edited 

_ by John Bartholomew and published by the Lon- 
don Times Publishing Company, it is the most 

_ distinguished atlas to be published in the English 
~ language. The division of the world into five 
areas results in five slender volumes which are 
much easier to handle than the huge original 
volume of forty years ago. (HN) 


A number of useful small atlases have al- 
so appeared recently. The ATLAS OF THE 
CLASSICAL WORLD, originally published in Holland by Elsevier, was 
brought out in England by Thomas Nelson & Sons in 1959, a companion to 
ATLAS OF THE BIBLE (1956) and ATLAS OF THE EARLY CHRISTIAN 
WORLD (1958). The maps cover a wide range of ; 
interests beyond the strictly geographical; these 
are religious, economic, military, literary and 
artistic, as well as political. Supplementing 
these maps are many excellent photographs, some 
of them aerial, and many drawings of architectur- 
al detail, pottery, etc. Tying the maps and illus- 
trations together is an authoritative text, the 
whole resulting in a vivid picture of the history 
and culture of Greece and Rome and their influ- 
ence on western civilization. (HN) 
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Several small and timely regional atlases have appeared to facilitate 
Asian and African studies. The ATLAS OF THE ARAB WORLD AND THE 
MIDDLE EAST was published in 1960 by Macmillan ($9.00). The maps, a- 
bout 100 in number, were made by Djambatan, cartographers of Amsterdam, 
and include various kinds from large historical maps to small town maps. 
Following the maps are 20 pages of text and superb black and white photo- 
graphs which vividly portray the Arab world. An index concludes the book. 


Oxford University Press is bringing out a series of small regional econ- 
omic atlases which enlarge upon the information contained in the valuable 
OXFORD ECONOMIC ATLAS OF THE WORLD, which is now itself newly 
revised in a second edition. The second to appear was THE MIDDLE EAST 
AND NORTH AFRICA in 1960 ($10 less discount to schools and libraries). 
(THE U.S.S.R. AND EASTERN EUROPE appeared in 1956.) General refer- 
ence maps are followed by topical maps of an economic nature. The third 
section is called "Supplementary Notes and Statistics" to use with the maps. 
A gazetteer is found at the end. While this atlas treats the same region as 
THE ATLAS OF THE ARAB WORLD AND THE MIDDLE EAST, their pur- 
poses are different. The latter has a wider scope, since it includes physical, 
political, ethnological and historical maps. The Oxford atlas is concerned 
solely with economic material. It is the more comprehensive of the two for 
this area of study .(HN) 


Another small economic atlas is George Kish's ECONOMIC ATLAS 
OF THE SOVIET UNION, published in 1960 by the University of Michigan 
Press ($9.00; 10% discount to libraries). There are about 65 maps, all but 
five of which are concerned with the economic aspects of the 15 major econ- 
omic regions of the U.S. S.R.. They are clear and uncluttered, using in- 
genious symbols for industries, mining, etc. Only on the inside covers do we 
find a conventional physical map of the U. S. S. R., in soft colors showing 
clear topographic contrast. The atlas does not contain statistical information; 
it is concerned with the location of the economic elements of the country. It 
has much information that is not readily accessible or easily interpreted else- 
where. (HN) 


Smallest of these little atlases to be mentioned is AN ATLAS OF AF- 
RICA by J. F. Horrabin (Praeger, 1960, $1.45). It is intended "for the in- 
telligent newspaper-reader", and consists of 50 maps in black and white,each 
with one page of text. No. 49, for instance, is entitled "Mosquito and Tset- 
se", an indication of the variety of subjects treated in connection with a con- 
tinent about which we are just beginning to learn. (HN) 

















Encylopedia EDUCATION 


OF 
iim ENCYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
Educational (Macmillan, 1960, $25), a project of the American Ed- 
PF Reseayvt | cational Research Association , presents and interprets 
sore | research in education during the last decade. Articles 


in the third edition have been rewritten to include new 
findings and perspectives, some have been deleted, and 
new topics added. There is a valuable list of references appended to each 
article. Arrangement is alphabetical by subject, with an analytical index .(LH) 
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GARDENING fi 
[) .. THE 

Cynthia Westcott's PLANT DISEASE HAND- —bintcrun | 

BOOK (Van Nostrand, 1960, 825 p., $13.50) is the 

second edition of a reference manual covering a num: | 

ber of new diseases, new hosts and new control meas~ 

ures; the arrangement is the same. The selected bib- . a 

liography contains many new titles and a note of direction to the U. $. De- 

partment of Agriculture Farmers' Bulletins and Home and Garden Bulletins-- 

two sources easily accessible to the public library. (RS) 


J. W. Stephenson's THE GARDENER'S DIRECTORY (Hanover, 1960, 
454 p., $3.95) a convenient volume, is a guide to national, state, and local 
horticultural organizations; to places of horticultural interest; to sources of 
information. There is also a calendar of such events and a selected subject 


list of books and periodicals. (RS) 


TAYLOR'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GARDENING; HORTICULTURE 
AND LANDSCAPE DESIGN (Houghton, 1961, 1329 p., $13.50), the 4th 
edition of a basic and readable, well-illustrated reference work, includes 
information on 850 additional plants and on new methods in gardening. The 
dictionary arrangement and numerous cross references make this a useful book. 


(RS) 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Recent reference books in history and biography include new editions 
of several well-known works. Hannah Logusa has brought out a 7th edition 
of HISTORICAL FICTION (McKinley, 1960, $6.50) and also HISTORICAL 
NON-FICTION, formerly part of the 6th edition of HISTORICAL FICTION, 
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now a separate book. ($6.50) Both are very briefly annotated and give pref- 
erence to newer books over older ones, as the newer ones are more likely to 
be in print. Also the Bureau of the Census has published HISTORICAL STA- 
TISTICS OF THE U.S., COLONIAL TIMES TO 1957 . (1960, $6.00, 

789 p.) This is a new edition of HISTORICAL STATISTICS OF THE U.S., 
1789-1945, published in 1949, anda CONTINUATION TO 1952, published 
in 1954. In 24 sections it covers a wide range of statistics about various as- 
pects of the economic and social development of the nation. It is a tremen- 
dous and very useful compilation. (HN) 


The first authoritative dictionary of the Civil War appeared in 1959, 
THE CIVIL WAR DICTIONARY, by Colonel Mark Boatner, formerly a pro- 
fessor of military history at West Point. (McKay, $15, 974 p.) It is likea 
small encyclopedia, with maps and diagrams of battles and campaigns. It 
contains over 4,000 entries, including about 2,000 biographical sketches. 
The book is planned more for the serious student than the casual reader, and 
is full of a wealth of detail and much hard-to-find information. (HN) 


Another valuable bibliography, particularly for American history, is 
Louis Kaplan's BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN AUTOBIOGRAPHIES, pub- 
lished by the University of Wisconsin Press in 1961. ($6.00, 372 p.) There 
are 6,377 numbered entries, alphabetically arranged. About one fourth of 
these autobiographies are quite scarce. For each entry there is given the 
author with birth-date, title, editor, imprint, pagination, a library where 
the book can be found and a brief annotation. (HN) 


There are 3,067 counties in the United States, and now a compilation 
has appeared, THE AMERICAN COUNTIES, containing information about 
them all. It was compiled by Joseph N. Kane, and published by Scarecrow 
Press in 1960 ($11.00). The origin of the names, dates of creation and organ- 
ization, area, population and history, are all given. There are lists (1) of 
the counties (2) by states (3) chronological (4) present names with former 
names (5) county seats and (6) persons for whom the counties were named. 

This is a welcome addition to our Americana material. (HN) 
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LITERATURE 


An old, reliable aid has come out under a new name, THE READER'S 
ADVISER AND BOOKMAN'S MANUAL, by Hester R. Hoffman, 9th ed., 
Bowker, 1961, $15. This guide to reading and to books and authors concen- 
trates within its more than a thousand pages, facts and critical comments in- 
valuable to librarians, bookmen, readers, and builders of home, public,and 
school libraries. It lists the "best in print" in literature, biography, diction- 
aries, encyclopedias, bibles, classics, drama, poetry, fiction, science, phil- 
osophy, travel, history: in all, 33 subjects. This revised, enlarged edition 
has new sections on art and music, foreign language guides, Soviet history, 
and segregation. It well repays the user to learn the arrangement and how to 
use it to dig out the innumerable facts, bibliographical, biographical, criti- 
cal, names of translators, editions, and dates. It serves to the librarian as 
a personal reading guide and aid in giving reading guidance and for selection 
of books. (HL) 


A volume of great importance to all readers, A GUIDE TO THE 
STUDY OF THE U.S.A:REPRESENTATIVE BOOKS REFLECTING THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF AMERICAN LIFE AND THOUGHT, was published in 1960 
by the General Reference and Bibliography Division of the Library of Con- 
gress. ($7.00, 1193 p.) Books have been selected for the serious reader, 
the 32 broad subjects have wide diversity and bibliographies in books are 
noted. The first section, "Literature (1607-1955): is divided into’6 periods; 
each period is introduced by an essay. Biographical material is given on the 
author and the distinguishing characteristics of his work are indicated. Titles 
follow chronologically. In the entire work there are 6,487 entries. The last 
chapter is "Books and Libraries." Here, each title is well-annotated to give 
the reader an idea of the purpose and scope of the book and to refer him to 
other sources if this is possible. The index includes author, title, and sub- 
ject. This isa volume for reference, study, and book selection. It belongs 
in every community. (RS) 
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LIBRARY CERTIFICATES GRANTED IN 1960 


David R. Hoffman, Secretary 
Joint Certification Committee 


The Wisconsin Free Library Commission, acting under the authority of 
the public library certification law (43.165 of the Wisconsin Statutes), granted 
certificates and licenses at each of its four meetings during the year. 


Whenever discretionary action was taken, recommendations were made 
to the Commission by the Joint Certification Committee. The Committee's 
secretary made recommendations forall applicants who fulfill the requirements 
as stipulated in the law. 


From January until October, 1960, Frances Clark was chairman of the 
committee; Helen Wahoski alsorepresented the Wisconsin Library Association; 
and Rachel Schenk represented the University of Wisconsin Graduate Library 
School . Hilda Cavanaugh represented the Commission. Elizabeth Burr served 
as secretary until certificationactivities were transferred to the Commission's 
Capitol office in April, 1960, when David R. Hoffman, administrative assist- 
ant, became the Committee's secretary. The Committee did not meet in 1960 
after new Wisconsin Library Association representatives were named in Octo- 
ber. 


Three meetings of the Committee were held during the calendar year 
1960, when discretionary actions were requested by certification applicants. 
There were 37 licenses and certificates issued, and 2 recommendations were 
made for licenses whenever the applicant requests such after obtaining a pub- 
lic library position. These are applicants who have not already had their 
stipulated amount of public library experience and who at present are not 
holding public library positions. 


Congratulations to the following, who received their certificates and 
licenses and "hold until public library position is obtained" recommendations: 


Librarian Librar Grade 

Adams, Mrs. Marian L. T. B. Scott P. L., Wis- 3 Cert. 
consin Rapids 

Allen, Bessie Isabel North Fond du Lac P.L. 4 Cert. 
Bill, Mrs. Robert E. Wauwatosa P. L. 1 Cert. 
Booth, Mrs. Ada Shawano City-County L. 2 Lic. 
Boutelle, Mrs. Myrtle A. Marshfield Free L. 3 Cert. 
Connors, Adele Norris Manitowoc P.L. 3 Cert. 


Cook, Grace Elizabeth Cuba City P. L. 3 Cert. 








Detjen, Mrs. Anna L. 
Drew, Jeannette P. 

Ebert, Mrs. Ruth 

Grogan, Mrs. Marian C. 
Hotrum, Mrs. Genevieve E. 


Hulbert, Mrs. Ruth A. 
Jahns, Mrs. Janet M. 


Kelly, Mrs. Barbara Fay 
Kent, Mrs. Alice G. 


Keyes, M. Grace 


Kunert, Ernest R. 
Labott, Judith Hansen 
Lange, Clifford E. 
Laux, Mrs. Clara 
Lorberblatt, Mildred A. 


Lux, Mrs. Emmeline 


Meyer, Laurel Alice 
MacFarlane, Mrs. Stanley C. 


McKechnie, Mrs. Helen Lucille 


McLaughlin, Mrs. Elspa M. 
McNabb, Mrs. Shirley M. 
Oien, Chester M. 
Peplowski, Celia 


Pierce, Mrs. Arline Southwick 
Pinch, Esther 


Riley, Mrs. Joseph G. 
Schlicher, Mrs. Marian 
Seiffert, Mrs. Arthur 
Swierzy, Elfriede L. 
Tuesburg, Mildred Francis 
Walsh, Mrs. Phyllis 
Zipsie, Alvin A. 
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Kiel P. L. 

Milton College L. 

Neillsville Free L. 

West Bend P. L. 

Dwight Foster P. L. Fort 
Atkinson 

Racine P. L. 

Southwest Wisconsin L. 
Processing Center 

Manitowoc P. L. 

Edgar P. L. (under Marathon 
Co. L. system) 

(To be issued when public 
library position is obtained) 

Neenah P. L. 

Madison P. L. 

Oshkosh P. L. 

La Crosse P. L. 

Kellogg P. L., Green Bay 

Arabut Ludlow Memorial L., 
Monroe 

Kellogg P. L., Green Bay 

D.R. Moon Memorial L., 
Stanley 

Maud Shunk L., Menomonee 
Falls 

Mosinee P. L. 

Shell Lake P. L. 

La Crosse County L. 

Milwaukee (No public library 
at present) 

Storrs Barrett Memorial L., 
Williams Bay 

(To be issued when public 
library position is obtained) 

Pewaukee P. L. 

Lake Geneva P. L. 

Cable Community L. 

Wausau P. L. 

Manitowoc P. L. 

Madison P. L. 

Reedsburg-P. L. 


2 Lic. 
2 Cert. 
3 Cert. 
2 Lic. 
3 Cert. 


3 Cert. 


1 Lic. 
1 Cert. 


3 Cert. 


2 Lic. 
1 Cert. 
1 Lic. 
1 Lic. 
2 Lic. 
1 Lic. 


2 Lic. 
2 Cert. 


4 Cert. 


1 Lic. 
3 Cert. 
2 Cert. 
2 Lic. 





1 Cert. } 
3 Cert. 


2 Lic. 
2 Cert. 
2 Cert. 
4 Cert. 
2 Lic. 
3 Cert. 
1 Lic. 
2 Cert. 
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REFERENCE SYSTEMS (continued from page 144) 


WISCONSIN, WHEN? 


The Wisconsin Free Library Commission, with the Ashland, Bayfield, 
lron, and Price County Library Committees, has been conducting a rural li- 
brary development project which has the improvement of reference service as 
one of its goals. This is known as "Project 4." Perhaps the name is incidental, 
but it is appropriate, for the Project serves four counties and has four phases. 
The counties served are Ashland, Bayfield, Iron, and Price. One phase is 
an information and reference service located at the Vaughn Library in Ashland 
and serving the entire area. The Reference Center is a collection of non-cir- 
culating books. A reference librarian is employed to find the information re- 
quested by any librarian or patron within the area served. 


On April 23, 1961, the WLA Reference Section, the Wisconsin Chapter 
of the Reference Services Division of the American Library Association, held 
a conference in Madison on regional reference systems. Following the con- 
ference, Marjorie Perham, of Racine, who was chairman of the Section, ap- 
pointed a committee to study and report on proposals for a regional reference 
system in the Wausau area. Co-chairmen were Mrs. Ethel Brann, Lake Geneva 
Public Library, and Peter McCormick, Milwaukee Public Library. The Ref- 
erence Section accepted the proposals of the committee at the WLA Confer- 
ence in Milwaukee. These proposals included a request that the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Association and the Wisconsin Free Library Commission develop plans 
for regional reference systems and that the Free Library Commission plan for 
the establishment of a regional reference center at the Wausau Public Library. 
The membership of the Wisconsin Library Association endorsed the proposals 
of the Reference Section; the Free Library Commission is working towards the 
creation of a reference center in Wausau. A future issue of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Bulletin will carry a report on this project. 


The WLA Reference Section has a current Committee on Regional Ref- 
erence Systems. The Committee is again chaired by Mrs. Brann and Mr. 
McCormick. The other members are Stith M. Cain, Esther Friedman, Arlene 
Marshall, Helen Northup, Marjorie Perham, and Thelma Young. 


Halford E. Luccock said in 365 WINDOWS that there is need for 
"anointed elbows." As you read some of the exciting articles about the 
Nassau Library System, the San Joaquin Valley Demonstration, and other co- 
operative systems, don't make plane reservations. Just "anoint the elbow, " 
call Madison, ALpine 6-4411, extension 2373, and ask, "What can | do to 
help develop regional reference systems for Wisconsin?" 7 


(continued on page 170) 
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By S. Janice Kee 
Written April 27, 1961 


WLA SECTION MEETINGS have been well attended by Commission staff 
members. With me in Shawano for the County Section's discussion of state 
standards for public libraries were lone Nelson, Dorothy Naughton, Mrs. Ed- 
na Holland, Mrs. Janet Jahns, John Dols, and Rudy Aubinger. David Hoff- 
man represented the Commission at the College and University Section's Prob- 
lem-Solving Clinic in Madison, and Elizabeth Burr and Mrs. Ruth Swenson 
will attend the Children's Section program on "Books, Then and Now," in 
Manitowoc . 





NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK in Madison received more emphasis when Vir- 
ginia Mathews of the NLW Headquarters in New York came to town on her 
way to Fond du Lac, on April 13. Miss Mathews spoke to groups of school 
librarians in both cities. We had the pleasure of arranging a "get-together" 
for her in order that she might better know the state's NLW directors, Mr. 
Richard Bardwell, Lola Pierstorff, and David Hoffman. During the week, on 
April 19, the Madison Library Club, headed this year by David Hoffman, had 
an interesting dinner meeting at which a program on the Arts in America dur- 
ing the period 1860-1870 was dramatically presented to an audience of 84. 
This exceptionally fine program, planned by a committee headed by Mrs. 
Helen Lyman, was complete with artist performers, displays, and book lists! 





This reminds me to mention the Commission's table display on "Devel- 
opments in Wisconsin Library Cooperation - Steps Toward Library Systems"was 
placed in the Capitol rotunda during NLW, and attracted much attention .A 
photo wall display, prepared by the State Historical Society, was hung in the 
corridor outside the Secretary's office, and this, too, was attractive to many 
law-makers passing by. 


A NEW WISCONSIN LIBRARY BULLETIN FEATURE, that should be of par- 
ticular interest to librarians working with adult groups, appears in this issue. 
The purpose of these pages is to provide assistance to librarians and others in 
program planning. It will be prepared by Mrs. Helen Lyman and Mrs. Ruth 
Swenson. We will be interested in your comments on this new project. 





In fact, we always welcome suggestions on how the Bulletin can be 
made a more useful tool in your library work. 
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FACING THE '60's - THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN WISCONSIN: This is the 
title of the state-wide survey of public libraries, completed this month by the 
Bureau of Government, Extension Division, University of Wisconsin. Every 
public library in the state will receive a copy. It is an important document 
that will be the basis for discussion by librarians and library board members 
for some years to come. (These discussions will begin at this year's district 
meetings). May | suggest that this survey report be added to the library col- 
lection and prepared for circulation to library board members, government 
officials, and other interested citizens? 





FACING THE '60's - THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN WISCONSIN is a re- 
port on how well prepared are the public libraries of the state, as a whole, 
to meet the challenges of this decade. The report, of course, identifies many 
different kinds of needs of libraries and offers suggestions for meeting these 
needs. To make the best use of this information we must thoughtfully study 
the report, discuss it objectively, and find the best possible ways to effect 
improvements in our state-wide system of libraries. 





One approach to the careful study of this report, it seems to me, would 
include a review of PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE and Wisconsin's State Plan. 
For your convenience, | will list the Wisconsin Library Bulletin references to 
to this Plan. 





Basic plan, 1957 Volume 53, Number 1, pp. 286-307 
Annual plan, 1958 Volume 53, Number 5, pp. 471-473 
Annual plan, 1959 Volume 54, Number 5, pp. 395-404 
Amendment, 1959 Volume 55, Number 2, pp. 107-109 

168-171 
Annual plan, 1960 Volume 55, Number 5, pp. 387-391 
Annual plan, 1961 Volume 56, Number 5, pp. 259-264 


In addition, | think a review of all the library service projects in the 
state, as reported in the pages of the Bulletin since 1957, would be an appro- 
priate beginning to consider the courses of action recommended in FACING 
THE '60's. From time to time, each of you will be urged to react to decisions 
on the implementation of the recommendations in this report, and doesn't it 
behoove us all always to react intelligently? 


A LIFE MEMBERSHIP in the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers was 
awarded this month to Elizabeth Burr, in recognition for her services as a 

specialist in library work with children and young people. Miss Burr joined 
the Commission staff in 1946. 
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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 











THE REFERENCE SECTION 
A SHORT HISTORY 


Marjorie Perham 
Reference Librarian 
Racine Public Library 


Sections in the Wisconsin Library Association generally developed as 
outgrowths of the round tables and emerged in the 1920's. Unlike other sec- 
tions, however, the Reference Section delayed its debut until 1935 and seem- 
ed to appear almost in full dress without the preliminary round table experi- 
ence. During its first few years it showed promising virility, but at times ex- 
hibited a lack of energy and drive. 


There was no fanfare at the October 1935 meeting in Superior, no a- 
wareness that history was being made, no record of charter members .Dorothy 
Smith, librarian at Waukesha, chairman of what was termed "The Reference 
Group" arranged a program which emphasized the tools of the reference li- 
brarian. There were four speakers. Natalie Huhn, librarian at Oshkosh, pre- 
sented a paper on dictionaries and encyclopedias; Mrs. Nancy B. Thornas, 
librarian at Appleton, presented one on handbooks and annuals. Anna M. 
Tait of Appleton discussed "General Reference Books Suitable for Large and 
Small Libraries," while Lucile May, reference librarian at Superior, report- 
ed on the pamphlet collection. 


The librarians assembled at that first meeting made some concrete sug- 
gestions that would advance reference work. A resolution was passed that the 
Library School be asked to have one of its students prepare a Wisconsin Writ- 
ers' Bibliography, to be kept up-to-date from year to year. The resolution 
was amended to include artists and musicians, and the suggestion was also 
made that a bibliography of books pertaining to Wisconsin would also be de- 
sirable. The group decided to ask Miss Mary E. Hazeltine, Head of the Li- 
brary School, to consider the mimeographing of the bibliographies. 


Chosen to be chairman for the year 1936 was Marion Frederickson of 
Madison, with Ethel Youtz of Racine as secretary. 
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In 1935 the main essentials of a section were present: a group of librar- 
ians of similar interests, a chairman, a planned program, a project, and some 
concern for the perpetuation of the group. 


At the 1936 annual meeting of the Association held in Milwaukee from 
October 7-9, another excellent program was arranged involving three speak- 
ers. Mamie Rehnquist of Milwaukee talked on inexpensive new reference 
books; Alice Millerd of Marshfield discussed "Magazines--What to Bind and 
What Not to Bind," and Rose Levine of Superior gave a paper on bibliogra- 
phies. At this meeting Miss Hazeltine reported to the group on the project of 
compiling a bibliography on Wisconsin authors, sought their advice and their 
cooperation. It was published the following year by the Wisconsin Library 
Association with the title, "One Hundred Years of Wisconsin Authorship, 
1836-1937." Several years later in 1941 the excellent "Subject Bibliography 
of Wisconsin History" was compiled by Leroy Schinkert and published by the 
State Historical Society, as if in answer to their second prayer. However, in 
this case, it is doubtful that their suggestion was the force back of its publi- 
cation. 


The third meeting of the group was held October 14, 1937, in Madison, 
with Lucile May of Superior as chairman. The program was quite ambitious 
and covered a wide subject area. Laura M. Olsen of Eau Claire and Edith 
Shepard of Fond du Lac discussed the value, acquisition, and use of public 
documents. Dena Babcock of Madison and Grace Atherton of West Allis 
turned their attention to the pamphlet collection, while Dorothy Huth of 
Whitewater presented Whitewater's experience with its picture file. Elected 
chairman for the following year (1938) was Dena Babcock of Madison. 


The group met October 7, 1938, in Madison to hear two well qualified 
speakers. Emma Bryan of the State Library led a discussion on state docu- 
ments which was practical and informative. "It is to be hoped some day, "she 
said, "that there will be a central agency for handling all state publications. 
Until there is, there cannot be a system of classification similar to that of the 
Federal government." Mrs. Lucile Keck of the Joini Reference Library of 
Chicago presented a paper titled "Pamphlets in the Field of Public Affairs." 
Theodora Way, reference librarian at Wausau, was elected chairman for the 
next year. 


Because the 1939 convention was a tri-state conference, there was no 
separate Wisconsin Reference Section meeting. Ata group meeting embrac- 
ing the three associations, Susan Burdick Davis spoke on "Early Days in the 
Great Lakes Region." 


There was apparently no meeting of the section in 1940 at Fond du Lac. 
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In fact no section meetings are mentioned in the published proceedings. In 
1941, Mary de Jonge, reference librarian at Appleton, made up for the omis- 
sion by securing an especially fine speaker for the Reference Section. World 
War II was working as a catalyst to challenge and vitalize the information 
centers of libraries. Louis Shores, library school director and instructor,and 
author of "Basic Reference Books" stated, "This is an emergency era,but it is 
also a reference era--an era when every man, woman and child wants infor- 
mation." He outlined three challenges: "Can we adapt our peace-time tech- 
niques to take over a major share of information searching, especially in the 
sciences and technology? Can we re-focus our reading guidance to become 
the new teaching tool on all levels from infancy through adulthood? Should 
we create an American Library of Information that will initiate as well as 
supply information from an American point of view. His talk, which was 
cleverly captioned "Information Pleas" included a discussion of reference 
functions, types of reference questions, records, reader's advisory service 
and "information versus propaganda." 


Elected chairman for the next year was Edith Shepard of Fond du Lac. 
However, in the Proceedings of WLA for 1942, there is no mention of any 
section meetings having been held. 


The Wisconsin Library Convention held April 30 to May 1, 1943, in 
Madison was in the form of an institute on war and post-war issues. There 
did not appear to be a regular Reference Section meeting with business sched- 
uled. The association as a whole broke up into small groups one afternoon to 
explore the impact of war and the challenges of the peace on particular 
phases of library activity. One such group was composed of reference work- 
ers. Discussion was led by Florence Hensey, reference librarian from West 
Allis. 


Two years elapsed without Reference Section meetings. As if to com- 
pensate, the October 1946 meeting held in Milwaukee was in two parts with 
two different chairmen. Donald Woods, librarian at the Milwaukee State 
Teachers College, acted as chairman for the school libraries division of the 
Reference Section, and secured as speaker, Mr. Frederick Muhs, Art Super- 
visor of the Sheboygan public schools to discuss "Art Books in the Library." 
John Dulka, Senior Reference Assistant at the Milwaukee Public Library, and 
chairman of the public library division of the Section, discussed the selection 
and acquisition of U. S. government documents. 


1947 was the year when the Upper Midwest Regional meeting was held 
in Minneapolis and no Reference Section was scheduled. 


In 1948 the group assumed a new name, College and Reference Section, 
and heard a symposium in Madison titled "Your Questions Please." Helen 
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Northup acted as chairman. There was no meeting in 1949 and when one was 
held in 1950 far north at Ephraim it had returned to its original name. Donald 
Woods, Librarian of the Milwaukee State Teachers College, spoke on "Refer- 
ence Work at Midcentury." There were reports of reference meetings at 

A. L.A. and a review of outstanding reference books ky Gertrude Plappert 
of Sheboygan. Ethel Youtz, head of the adult department in Racine, was the 
chairman for both 1950 and 1951. 


Speakers at the 1951 meeting at Milwaukee were Ruth Davis, Public 
Documents Librarian at the State Historical Society Library, and Marjorie 
Perham, reference librarian from Racine. During the last part of the war and 
following the war, it was very difficult to secure state documents before they 
had become out of print. The speakers urged that a distribution system be de- 
veloped for state documents. 


At Green Lake on October 3, 1952, Lucile May acted as chairman in 
the absence of Marjorie Flinn, reference librarian from Superior. After hear- 
ing Orrin Dow discuss the scope, arrangement and use of the Milwaukee doc- 
ument collection, the section voted to have a state document committee ap- 
pointed to investigate and suggest plans for a better distribution of state doc- 
uments. It was decided that a poll should be conducted to ascertain which li- 
braries in the state were interested in such a plan. 


Serving as chairman for the October 23, 1953,meeting was Frances Starr, 
reference librarian at Racine. Edith Shepard, Chairman of the Documents 
Committee, reported that the committee did not proceed with the poll because 
the Free Library Commission had launched a plan to offer to send documents 
to 47 strategically located libraries. The program that year in Milwaukee 
featured Peter McCormick, Head of the Reference Department of the Milwau- 
kee Public Library, in a discussion of pamphlets. He made a plea for careful 
selection and constant and systematic weeding. A report on developing a 
more formal organization was presented, but the group seemed apathetic ,and 
nothing was decided. 


At the October 22, 1954, meeting in Madison, Mrs. Loretta Hamilton 
of the Library Commission's Traveling Library Department who was chairman 
of the group, provided reference librarians with valuable information on the 
resources and interlibrary loan policies of six special libraries in Madison. 
The talks were mimeographed for those present. 


Marvin Melick, reference librarian at LaCrosse, was chairman at the 
October 29, 1955,meeting held in Milwaukee. Donald McNeil, Assistant 
Director of the State Historical Society, presented a paper on "The Reference 
Department's Responsibility for Local History." The desirability of a more 
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formal organization for the section was discussed again, and the newly elec- 
ted chairman, Peter McCormick, was asked to appoint a committee to prepare 
a constitution and by-laws for adoption at next year's meeting. 


At the October 2, 1956,meeting in Madison the A.L.A. Reference Sur- 
vey was discussed by a panel composed of Peter McCormick of Milwaukee, 
Frances Starr of Racine, Theodora Haman of Two Rivers, Mrs. Marjorie Rogers 
of Oshkosh, and Mary Radmacher of Skokie, Illinois. Miss Radmacher, the 
guest speaker, compared the preliminary findings with those for the state of 
Wisconsin. In almost every case Wisconsin ranked above the average. The 
Constitutional Committee, composed of Mrs. Marjorie Rogers of Oshkosh as 
chairman, Edith Shepard of Green Bay, Mrs. Esther Hamilton of Milwaukee, 
and Marjorie Perham of Racine, presented a constitution and by-laws. With 
their adoption, the Reference Section would be assured of more orderly devel- 
opment. Dues were set at 50¢ a year, and a Vice-Chairman was added to the 
list of officers. 


In 1957 in the absence of Peter McCormick, Chairman, Marvin Melick, 
Vice-Chairman, presided. There seemed to be an air of discouragement at 
the meeting, in spite of the group having adopted a new constitution the pre- 
vious year. The by-laws were revised by the addition of stated duties for of- 
ficers. John Dulka talked about the Reference Services Division of ALA and 
made the suggestion that the group petition ALA to become a chapter of the 
Division. The petition was signed by those present. Considerable concern 
was expressed about the merger of Subscription Books Bulletin and the Book- 
list. The Secretary was requested to write to ALA to report that although the 
section appreciated the more timely arrival of reviews when published in the 
Booklist, it would also like to have them compiled in one publication quar- 
terly. 





Reference librarians were still concerned about Wisconsin documents, 
and Loretta Hamilton was asked to investigate the possibility of listing state 
documents in the Wisconsin Library Bulletin. 





Marvin Melick, librarian at Menasha, was Chairman in 1958 with John 
Dulka, Vice-chairman and Chairman-elect, and Dorothy Huston, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Letters were read from ALA concerning the discontinuance of Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin as a separate. The need for an index was deci Gat 
the group proposed that an index be compiled and duplicated by Mr. Melick 
in Menasha if there were no plans for A.L.A. to publish one. Mrs. Loretta 
Hamilton reported that lists of selected Wisconsin documents would be 





(continued on page 166) 
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FROM ONE TRUSTEE TO ANOTHER 


Mrs. A. W. Hammond, President 
Beaver Dam 


THE SURVEY... 


By the time this issue of the Wisconsin Library Bulletin is in your hands, 
the district meetings will be over. Preparatory for the panel discussions on the 
findings of the survey on the status of public library services in Wisconsin, 
conducted by the Bureau of Government for the Free Library Commission and 
financed by Library Services Act funds, Miss S. Janice Kee, Secretary of the 
Commission, Bernard Schwab, Chairman of the Wisconsin Library Association 
Committee on Library Development and Legislation, and | met to discuss the 
salient facts disclosed in this study which we thought should be presented at 
these meetings. 





Brevity of time necessitated discussion of only a few of the many impor- 
tant aspects of the findings. Consequently, | want to urge you to get a copy 
of the report, called FACING THE 60'S - THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN WIS- 
CONSIN, read it carefully, in fact study it, then make a survey of your own 
library to ascertain your needs. A copy of the report has been sent by the 
Commission to each public library. 


One might well ask then, "where do we go from here?" 


That of course depends upon what your local survey reveals. Of this | 
am certain, that many of you will be confronted with some staggering prob- 
lems, staggering because to meet them means the expenditure of tax funds. 
However, they are not insurmountable. 


..- AND YOUR COMMUNITY 
In April | attended the conference of the County Section of WLA,held 


in Shawano. In his greetings to the group, Mayor Emil Juedes said, "Know 
your councilmen. Consult with them." 


This is my second suggestion to you, the first being to ascertain your 
needs. | strongly recommend that you keep your mayor and the members of 
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your city council informed of the status of your library services and the need 
for further development. It is this body which will grant the funds necessary 
to provide better facilities. Armed with the facts and with determination, and 
employing a tactful approach, you will ultimately reach your goal . 





THE REFERENCE SECTION (continued from page 164) 


published in the Wisconsin Library Bulletin. In place of a planned program, 
there was an informal discussion of various reference problems. 





For the program part of the October 13, 1959,meeting at Madison, the 
reference librarians attended the breakfast meeting of the Cataloging Section 
to hear a report titled "Cataloging in Source." At the business meeting, pre- 
sided over by Chairman John Dulka, Reference Librarian at the University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee, new by-laws were adopted. Article | stated, "The 
name of this organization shall be the Wisconsin Chapter, Reference Services 
Division of the American Library Association. This organization shall also 
serve as the Reference Section of the Wisconsin Library Association." The 
greatest change involved membership. Article III stated, "Any member of 
the Reference Services Division residing or working within the area of Wis- 
consin shall be eligible to membership. Any person who is interested in li- 
brary reference service may attend meetings, without voting or holding office." 
The closer tie-in with ALA was expected to keep the Section more informed 
about national developments in the reference field and provide an incentive 
for the group. 


Vice-chairman, Marjorie Perham, reference librarian at the Racine 
Public Library, assumed the chairmanship. Dorothy Huston, Supervisor of 
Reference at the Madison Public Library, was elected Vice-chairman and 
Chairman-elect, while Cecelia Jansen, reference librarian at Appleton Pub- 
lic Library, became Secretary-Treasurer. 


The subject of regional reference service as projected in the ideas of 
Dorothea Krause, librarian at Wausau, was discussed, and the group voted to 
favor further exploration of the idea at a spring conference in 1960. This 
was the first time the Reference Section had considered such an additional 
meeting. Two other sections had been having such an institute type of con- 
ference for several years. 


The program for the conference on Regional Reference Systems was ar- 
ranged with the help of the Free Library Commission and key librarians in the 
state under the chairmanship of Dorothy Huston, Vice-chairman of the Section. 
The very successful meeting held in Madison on April 23, 1960,served to a- 
lert the state to the necessity of improving its reference service through plan- 
ned cooperation. 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 








[Editor's note: The material for this column is gleaned from news 
releases, correspondence, newspaper clippings, other printed ma- 
terials, and any other source by which the Commission is able to 
learn of things of interest to Wisconsin librarians and trustees. To 
make this column as interesting and useful as possible, you are in- 
vited to send news items to the Wisconsin Library Bulletin Editor, 
State Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin] 





FROM WISCONSIN LIBRARIES 


APPLETON - Edith Rechcygl, librarian at the Public Library since 1949, has 
announced her retirement, to be effective in September. During Miss Rech- 
cygl's administration, the library building has been remodeled and its mate- 
rials collection has been nearly doubled in size. 


Mrs. Bernice S. Laabs, assistant cataloger, retired from the public li- 
brary in April. 


GREEN BAY - The appointment of Gerald Somers, former Eau Claire librar- 
ian, to succeed John C. Frantz as director of the Kellogg Public Library, was 
announced on March 21. Mr. Frantz left Green Bay at the end of March to 
join the staff of the Library Services Branch, U. S. Office of Education, in 
Washington. During the month interim before Mr. Somers began his duties 

in Green Bay, in May, former assistant director Marion Sharp was acting li- 
brarian. 


MADISON - City voters on April 4 approved a bond issue for $2,200,000 
for a new downtown main library by a 2-to-1 vote. The library will be built 
on a site yet to be selected, near the capitol square and convenient to pub- 
lic parking and public transportation. 


MARSHFIELD - Edna Dobbert has been named librarian at the Marshfield 


Free Library, succeeding Carol Thomas who resigned in 1960. Miss Dobbert 


had been, since September, 1960, head of the extension department at the 
Kellogg Public Library in Green Bay. 


MILWAUKEE - Donata H. Rapala, a staff member at the Public Library since 
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1930, died in April. Miss Rapala formerly was librarian at the South Side 
Branch, and had been a member of the school extension department. 


PEWAUKEE - Mrs. Barbara Sanborn, a trustee of the Public Library, died in 
March after a two-year illness. The library had been named "The Barbara 
Sanborn Memorial Library" by the board recently. 


PORTAGE - Assistant librarian Maude Wells retired in March after completing 
more than 40 years on the staff of the Free Library. In the same month, Ernest 
Dickow, custodian, retired after 10 years on the library staff. 


WAUKESHA - A referendum on sale of bonds to finance a proposed $280,000 
expansion of the public library building has been scheduled by the City Coun- 
cil for April, 1962. This action, taken in April, reversed an earlier decision 
by the Council, in March, to seek a loan of funds from local banks when it 
was determined that there was not time to prepare library referendum ballots 
for the April 4, 1961, election. The proposed addition to the library would 
triple the size of the building, according to librarian Edward Lynch. 


FROM WISCONSIN COLLEGE LIBRARIES 

BELOIT - Ground was broken for Beloit College's new $1,200,000 library 
building on March 27. The library is the first building to be constructed un- 
der the college's multi-million dollar "Educational Blueprint for the Future, " 
announced in 1960. H. Vail Deale, former president of the Wisconsin Library 
Association, is Director of Libraries at Beloit. The building has been designed 
by Richard M. Bennett of the Chicago firm of Loebl, Schlossman, and Bennett; 
a photo of a model of the building appears below. 
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FROM AROUND THE STATE 


BARRON COUNTY LIBRARY PROJECT - The five libraries and two stations 
participating in the Barron County Library Project, and using a central 
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collection of books housed at the Rice Lake Public Library, report a 26% gain 

in adult book circulation in the first quarter of 1961, compared with a similar 
period in 1960. The libraries are located in Barron, Cameron, Chetek ,Cumber- 
land, and Rice Lake, with stations in Prairie Farm and Turtle Lake. Adult cir- 
culation in January-March, 1961, reached 27,765 in these library units. 


SOUTH WEST ASSOCIATION - Librarians of the South West Association of 





Public Libraries met at the Library Processing Center in Fennimore on March 
17 for a workshop on pamphlet materials for public libraries, and a business 
meeting. Mrs. Helen Schollian, Lancaster, was elected chairman of the 
group. Other officers are: Grace Cook, Cuba City, vice-chairman; Mrs. 
W.L. Morrissey, Bloomington, secretary; and Mrs. Marian Lathrop, Platte- 
ville, and Mrs. Pearl Reynolds, Cobb, executive board. 


Named to the advisory committee for the Center were: Blanche Tre- 
week, Mineral Point; Fred Doudna, Richland Center; Mrs. Irma Bailey, Fen- 
nimore; Mrs. Lea Ashbacher, Prairie du Chien. A representative from Lafay- 
ette County will be named. Mrs. Janet Jahns, librarian of the Center, also 
serves on this committee. 


FROM THE 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
PROJECT TO AID TRUSTEES AND LIBRARIANS IN SMALL COMMUNI- 





TIES - Donald E. Wright, assistant director of the Lincoln, Nebraska, City 
Libraries, has been named to direct this project, to provide "do-it-yourself" 
aids on basic subjects such as booklists, program outlines, reference pro- 
cedures, budgets, press releases, and training of volunteer help for the more 
than 6,000 small libraries serving populations of 5,000 or less, many of which 
have no professionally trained personnel. The project is developed from a 
plan set forth by Joseph Wheeler, retired director of the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, and will be financed by a grant from the Council on Library Resources, 
Inc. 





PATHS TO LONG LIFE - The publication of a selected booklist designed to 








create a greater understanding of aging, has been announced by the Adult 
Services Division. Entitled "Paths to Long Life", the list was compiled for 
the division by two committees of the Wisconsin Library Association--the 
Committee on Hospital, Institution, and Public Library Cooperation, and the 
Committee on Work with Senior Citizens, both working under the chairman- 
ship of Paul Gratke, coordinator of services to Adults at the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Library. The list was distributed at the White House Conference on Aging. 


"Paths to Long Life" lists over 100 novels, short stories, dramas, and 
essays; copies are available in quantity from ALA. 
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REFERENCE SYSTEMS (continued from page 157) 


10. 


11. 


15. 


16. 
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Extension Division. January, 1960. 

Klimberger, Joseph. "Cooperative Reference Service." Library Jour- 
nal, April 15, 1960, pp.. 1525-1527. 

The Commissioner's Committee on Reference and Research Library Re- 
sources. A Cooperative Program for the Development of Reference and 
Research Library Resources in New York State. November, 1960. 
Esterquest, Ralph T., ed. "Building Library Resources Through Coop- 
eration." Library Trends, January, 1958. 
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LIBRARY POSITIONS OPEN 























PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Head Librarian. Public Library, Appleton. Administer progressive public li- 
brary in growing city of 48,000. Building remodeled in 1955. Staff: 20 full- 
time equivalent. Classification and compensation plan, vacations, sick leave, 
Blue Shield, Wisconsin retirement, and Social Security. Requirements: BLS 
or MLS, 5 years experience or equivalent, some administrative. Challenging 
future. Salary to be negotiated. Position effective September 1. Apply 
Mrs. F. S. Young, President, Board of Trustees. 

Head of Youth Department. Public Library, Appleton. Training required. 








Experience preferred. Salary range: $4,680 - $6,120. Social Security. 
Retirement. Blue Shield, Sick leave. Apply Edith Rechcygl, Librarian. 
Assistant Cataloger. Public Library, Appleton. Training required. Salary 





range: $5,160 - $6,120. Social Security. Retirement. Blue Shield, Sick 
leave. Apply Edith Rechcygl, Librarian. 
Head, Adult Services. Public Library, Beloit. Duties: Supervise reference 





and circulation department and do some reference work. Requirements: BLS 
or MLS. Experience: 4 years minimum in public library work. Beginning 
salary: $5,200 minimum. Vacation, sick leave, Blue Cross-Blue Shield paid 
by city. Retirement: Wisconsin Municipal Employees and Social Security. 
Life Insurance. Apply to C. W. Jens, Municipal Center, Beloit. 

Extension Department Head. Kellogg Public Library, Green Bay. Opening 














June 15, 1961. Supervision of three branches, one county bookmobile, and 
planning for city branch and bookmobile service. Salary range $5,316-$6, 
084. 4 weeks vacation. Qualifications: graduate library school degree. 
Apply to Gerald A. Somers, Director. 

Children's Librarian. Public Library, Kaukauna. Requirements: Library train- 
ing andexperience. Duties: Charge of children's department, book selection, 
desk work. Salary: open, depending on background. Vacation, sick leave, 
retirement. Job open around July 1, 1961. Apply: R. MacDonald, Librarian. 
Assistant in Circulation and Public Relations _  ilbert M. Simmons Library, 
Kenosha. Requirement: degree in libre We. Salary $4,740; 5% less 
with only BA or BS degree. Blue © ow clue Shield paid: Municipal Re- 
tirement and social security. © oo .n vacation. Sick leave: 12 daysa year. 
Apply to Dorothy L. Huth, D ‘ror. 
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Head Librarian. Public Library, Menasha. City of 14,000 located in beauti- 
ful Fox River Valley. Supervise staff of 5-1/2. Salary range: $5,500 - $6, 
500. Social Security, Wisconsin Retirement, Health and municipal insurance 
available. Apply Ferdinand Jung, President, Board of Trustees, Elisha D. 
Smith Public Library. 

General Assistant. Public Library, Oshkosh. Requirements: Library School 
graduate. Duties: In charge of pamphlet file, aid in book selection, prepare 
book lists, do some readers’ advising service and perform duties at circulation 
desk. Salary: $4,660. Vacation: one month. Sick leave cumulative. Re- 
tirement: Wisconsin Municipal Employees and Social Security. Send resume 
of education and experience, age, references, and small photo to Leonard B, 
Archer, Director. 

Librarian. Veterans Administration Center, Wood. Duties: Provide hospital 
library services through activities in the library, book cart service on wards 
and group activities. Assist in integrated hospital-medical program which in- 
cludes 3 libraries with 5 professional librarians. Requirements: Bachelor's 
degree from an accredited college or university, including or supplemented 
by at least 24 semester hours in library science. Salary: (GS-4) $5,355. 
Vacation, sick leave, other fringe benefits. Apply: Chief, Personnel Division. 














TEXT OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S 
NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 
MESSAGE 


"Books and librariesand the will to use them are among the most impor- 
tant tools our nation has to diffuse knowledge and to develop our pow- 
ers of creative wisdom. It is, however, a fact that there is an impor- 
tant gap in the availability of books and libraries to our citizens. As 
many as twenty-five million people have no library service, and nearly 
fifty million have inadequate services. There is a great imbalance of 
resources among the great educational institutions of our country. A 
majority of elementary schools have no libraries at all. 


"The community public library is one of the richest and more enduring 
assets of our historical heritage. | hope very much that National Library 
Week will have widespread citizen participation and that it will serve 
to encourage all of us to improve libraries and to stimulate reading 
throughout the nation." 


John F. Kennedy 
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| PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS: 
USING THE LIBRARY 








Prepared by Helen H. Lyman 
Ruth P. Swenson 


THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 


A hundred years ago, on April 12, 1861, a shot was fired at Fort Sum- 
ter, and the "Strange Sad War' that Whitman described began. The Civil War 
isa theme both timely and timeless. Popular interest has always existed. In- 
terest is intensified in this centennial year which focuses attention on the 
event. Books about the Civil War and about Lincoln are reaching a new high 


in number and demand. 


The Civil War theme presents a worthy subject for group reading and 
study for special programs and activities. Ideas and resources are unlimited 
on this subject. The following bare outline suggest topics, resources, issues, 


and brief programs. 


Topics and Issues: 





Forms and Activities: 





Why Study the Civil War? 

The Civil War in Fiction 

Arts of the Decade, 1860-1870 
Civil War Campaigns and Battles 
Civil War in Drama and Poetry 
Personalities and Leaders 

Civil War and Wisconsin 
Military History 

Lincoln and Lee 

The Civil War and Our Town 
Women of the Blue and Gray 


A Civil War Round Table Group 
One-Shot Program 

A Study Group 

Film and Book Program Series 

A Film Program 

A Lecture-Forum Series 

A Discussion Group 

A Book Review Group 
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Suggestions for Developing Theme Programs 





The Civil War in Fiction: questions for study 


Why read historical fiction? 

What are the main issues in the War, according to histor- 
ians? 

Are any issues presented in the novel? How? 

Is there bias in the novel? How? 

Are the characters well drawn? 

Are there any distinctive features in the novel? 

Why or why not is the novel popular? 


The Civil War in Personal Stories: "I saw, | thought, | felt, | 


Heard" 

A program or round table of family reminiscences in which 
members contribute letters, pictures, documents, and 
tales which were told in the family. A SWORD 
OVER THE MANTLE is such a book. 


Arts of the Decade, 1860-1870 


Resourc es 


[This was the program theme for the Madison Library Club 
meeting, April 19, 1961. Copies of the mimeographed 
program and a bibliography may be had on request to Mrs. 
Helen Lyman, Consultant, Adult Services, Free Library 
Commission, Box 1437, Madison 1.] 


Civil War books and pamphlets 

Booklists and research papers 

Civil War films 

Civil War buffs in your community, the state, the United States 
Specialists from the Wisconsin State Historical Society and the 


University of Wisconsin 
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BOOKS FOR ADULTS 











Edited by Ruth P. Swenson 


ADVENTURE - TRAVEL - HISTORY 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST FOR WISCONSIN 


Ross, Hamilton Nelson. LA POINTE--VILLAGE OUTPOST. 1960. 200 p. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. North Central Publishing Company, $6.50. 977.52 
History as it has radiated from Madeline Island in Lake Superior, begin- 

ning in 1615 and extending to the present links with progress. The result of 

research and reading is brought together in this documented account of early 

Northern Wisconsin. Maps and photographs, chronology and glossaries add 

to the interest of a valuable book for Wisconsin readers. 


Barland, Lois. SAWDUST CITY; A HISTORY OF EAU CLAIRE, WISCON- 
SIN FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO 1910. 1960. 139 p. Worzalla Publishing 
Company, $4.75. Available from the author, Mrs. George Barland, 200B 
Altonna Avenue, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 977 .546 

All who have an interest in Eau Claire will turn eagerly to this care- 
fully researched work. There are photographs of old landmarks and of impor- 
tant citizens. The accounts of families often break into the continuity of the 
history. An index would have improved the reference value for a reader not 
well acquainted with the locale. 


REFLECTIONS ON GOALS AND TRENDS 


Cousins, Norman. IN PLACE OF FOLLY. 1961. 224p. Harper, $3.*YA. 
172.4 
"The purpose of this book is to contend that the world and everything 
in it can still be made safe for man." The author believes in a strong world 
organization as the necessary step toward peace. 


Lederer, William J. A NATION OF SHEEP. 1961. 194 p. Norton, 
$3.78.* 327.73 

A review of some of our national blunders in Asia as a dash of cold wa- 
ter or a good shaking to wake-up the citizen to the importance of being in- 
formed and of participating in government. Librarians can put chapter 11, 
"Specifies at a Personal Level" to good use. 
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Rockefeller Brothers Fund. PROSPECT FOR AMERICA: THE ROCKEFELLER 
PANEL REPORTS. 1961. 486 p. Doubleday, $3.95. 338.973 or 917.3 

The six reports which examined areas of American life and interest and 
indicated future course of action have been assembled here. 


U.S. President's Commission on National Goals. GOALS FOR AMERICANS; 
PROGRAMS FOR ACTION IN THE SIXTIES. 1960. 372 p. Prentice-Hall, 
$3.50. Paper, $1.95. 338 .973 

This report of the Commission and the essays following should stimulate 
thinking and discussion as a basis for action. All organizations are admon- 
ished to "seek to discover how they may help their members to continue per- 
sonal growth"; this is a directive in planning library programs, as well. 


Barnet, Richard J. WHO WANTS DISARMAMENT? 1960. 141 p. Beacon, 
$3.50. Paper, $1.45. 341 .67 

The author, a staff member of the Harvard University Russian Research 
Center, analyzes the disarmament question in the light of the question asked 
in the title. Part | traces the development of American thinking on the sub- 
ject. Part Il examines the Soviet attitude. A reading list is included. 


Johnson, Gerald White. THE MAN WHO FEELS LEFT BEHIND. 1961. 
170 p. Morrow, $4. 717.3 
These reflective essays are addressed to the citizen, who, not under- 
standing the possibilities in the world today, may deny that they exist and 
thus create a public opinion which will hamper our leaders and discourage 
their best efforts. Among the major concerns discussed are morality, race re- 
lations, inflation, and other. A weil-expressed challenge for facing the 60's. 


STUDIES OF MAN AND NATURE 


Maher, Robert F. MEW MEN OF PAPUA. 1961. 148 p. University of Wis- 
consin Press, $5. 572.995 

Based on a dissertation which searched out the facts relating to changes 
in primitive society as contacts are made with industrial society. Six tribes 
in Papua, New Guinea, have been the subject for study and restudy. 


Grzimek, Gernhard and Michael. SERENGETI SHALL NOT DIE. 1961. 
344 p. Dutton, $6.95.* YA. 591.96 
This is a father-son exploit to save wild life. The Director of the Frank- 
furt Zoo set out with his 16 year-old son to study the Serengenti Reserve in 
Africa. The photographs are exceptionally fine. A book which should appeal 
to nature lovers of all ages. 
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Gardner, Erle Stanley. HUNTING THE DESERT WHALE. 1960. 208 p. 

Morrow, $6. 599.5 
Photographs for browsing and excitement make up this book of personal 

experiences in Baja California, the subject of 2 other books in this list. 


ADVENTURES PAST AND PRESENT 


Neider, Charles, editor. THE TRAVELS OF MARK TWAIN. 1961. 448 p. 
Coward=McCann, $7.50.* 817.4 
The amusing adventures of Mark Twain taken from the Innocents Abroad, 
Roughing It, Life on the Mississippi, A Tramp Abroad, and Following the 
Equator. "America's greatest humorist and one of the most indefatigable trav- 
elers casts a clear eye on the manners and morals of many lands from San Fran- 
cisco to St. Paul; from Benares to Ballarat; from Virginia City to Venice." 


(LH) 








Crozier, Brian. THE REBELS; A STUDY OF POST-WAR INSURRECTIONS. 
1960. 256 p. Beacon, $3.95. 909 .82 

A member of The Economist staff attempts "to present an inquiry into the 
origins and causes of the major armed insurrections since the end of the second 
world war; to introduce the major rebel leaders; and to describe certain tech- 
niques of rebellion and repression. " 





Basso, Hamilton. A QUOTA OF SEAWEED; PERSONS AND PLACES IN 

BRAZIL, SPAIN, HONDURAS, JAMAICA, TAHITI, AND SAMOS. 1960. 

237 p. Doubleday, $3.95.* 910.4 
This book as full of oddments as real seaweed can be, washed up on the 

rocks, should appeal to the readers with a cultural background, an interest 

in both literature and travel. (KJM) 


Hammond. HAMMOND'S WORLD TRAVELOG. 1960. 256 p. Hammond, 
$7.50. 910.4 
A picture book for browsing with information interspersed. 


Mowat, Farley, editor. ORDEAL BY ICE. 1960. 364 p. Little, Brown, 
$6.50. 910.4 
Farley Mowat's account of Man's struggle with the Artic Sea in an ef- 
fort to find a Northwest passage covers exploration for the time of Pytheas 
the Greek in 325 B. C. to the present day. Edited excerpts from the journals 
of Martin Frobisher, Henry Hudson, Thomas James, John Ross, and others re- 
veal the grim story of sacrifice, shipwreck, starvation, scurvy, and sea-ice, 
whether dangerous disintegrating glaciers or treacherous drifting packs. (LH) 
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Danielsson, Bengt. FROM RAFT TO RAFT. 1960. 264 p. Doubleday, 
$4.50.* 910.453 

The author, an anthropologist from Sweden who was a member of the 
Kon-Tiki expedition, relates the story of the Tahiti Nui expedition made to 
disprove the Heyerdahl theory. Adventure, hardship and tragedy precede 
success. 


Hibben, Frank C. DIGGING UP AMERICA. 1960. 239 p. Hill & Wang, 
$5. 913.7 

An anthropologist introduces the reader to our unwritten history, citing 
the evidence and explaining how it is evaluated and pieced together. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL AND HISTORY 


Maxwell, Gavin. RING OF BRIGHT WATER. 1961. 211 p. Dutton, $5. 
914.1] 
This book is about the author's life "in a lonely cottage on the north- 
west coast of Scotland, about animals that have shared it, and about others 
who are neighbors in a landscape of rock and sea." The antics of the pet 
otters are a bright note. Illustrated with photographs and drawings. 


Norton, Howard. ONLY IN RUSSIA. 1961. 240 p. Van Nostrand, $4.95.* 
914.7 
"The purpose of the book is to give a picture of Russia as the Russian 
people know it, and of Marxist-Leninist socialism as Soviet citizens are o- 
bliged to live it in the Krushchev era." Originally, this material was written 
for a column in the Baltimore Sunday Sun; it is straightforward and packed 
with detail. 





Conquest, Robert. COMMON SENSE ABOUT RUSSIA. 1960. 175 p. 
Macmillan, $2.95.* 947.084 

A presentation of facts from official sources, gathered to give the reader 
background information. 


Payne, Pierre Stephen Robert. SPLENDOR OF GREECE. 1960. 200 p. 
Harper, $5.95. 914.95 

Robert Payne takes the reader back to the great days of Greek history 
and Greek civilization, from mainland Greece to all the Greek islands asso- 
ciated with the gods and heroes. The book left me with a feeling of having 
seen great beauty and felt the impact of great spirits. Fine photographs add 
much to the fine writing. (KJM) 


Durrell, Lawrence. PROSPERO'S CELL AND REFLECTIONS ON A MA- 
RINE VENUS. 1960. 198 p. Dutton, $5. 914.955 
Companion pieces to the author's Bitter Lemons. 








er 
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Grant, Michael. THE WORLD OF ROME. 1960. 321 p. World, $6.50. 
937 .06 

The world of Rome from 133 B. C. toA. D. 217, in its social, political, 
religious, cultural, and economic aspects, has been carefully described by 
Michael Grant, President of Queen's University of Belfast in northern Ireland. 
This authoritative readable volume is the second of the world histories of civili- 
zation written by notable historians. A worthwhile selection for any reference 
collection. (LH) 


Redman, Alvin. THE HOUSE OF HANOVER, FROM GEORGE | TO VIC- 
TORIA. 1960. 471 p. Coward-McCann, $5.75. 942 .07 

This is not a substantial contribution to published history, in that the 
author chose to write more of the private lives of the monarchs and their rel- 
atives than of the significance of their several reigns, but it may appea! to 
the reader of historical fiction where a better history might not. (DRH) 


ASIA AND AUSTRALIA 


Izzard, Ralph and Molly. A WALK IN THE MOUNTAINS; A FAMILY'S 
TRIP THROUGH THE HIGH LEBANON. 1960. 253 p. McKay, $4.95. 
915.692 
An amazing journey is enriched because the family shared in the ad- 
venture and encouraged kindly responses from the natives. 


Thubten Jigme Norbu. TIBET IS MY COUNTRY. 1961. 264 p. Dutton, 
$5. 921 

"The autobiography of Thubten Jigme Norbu, brother of the Dalai Lama; 
as told to Heinrich Harrer." sub-title. Although the story of a life, a coun- 
try and its people are brought closer to our understanding. 


Wint, Guy. COMMON SENSE ABOUT CHINA. 1960. 176 p. Macmillan, 
92.93," 951.05 
"Offers helpful insights into China--the old and the new." 


Panikkar, Kavalam M. COMMON SENSE ABOUT INDIA. 1960. 174 p. 
Macmillan, $2.95. 954.04 


A survey to orient the reader in a study of India. 


Childers, Erskine B. COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE ARAB WORLD. 1960. 
192 p. Macmillan, $2.95. 956 

Traces the history of the Arab awakening and attempts to dispel miscon- 
ceptions. 














Chula, Prince. LORDS OF LIFE; THE PATERNAL MONARCHY OF BANG- 
KOK, 1782-1932. 1961. 352. Taplinger, $8.50. 959.3 
A history of Thailand from the Thai point of view, for the student. 





Crawford, R. M. AN AUSTRALIAN PERSPECTIVE. 1960. 82 p. Univer- 

sity of Wisconsin Press, $1.50. Paper. 919.4 
"These reflections on Australian history were given as the Knaplund ) 
Lectures at the University of Wisconsin in December, 1958." ; 
AFRICA-TO THE NORTH AND TO THE SOUTH ; 
Simoons, Frederick, J. NORTHWEST ETHIOPIA; PEOPLES AND ECON- 
OMY. 1960. 250 p. University of Wisconsin Press, $5. 916.3 . 
This work, which has grown out of 8 months field research, describes 

the land, gives an historical background, and then explains the make-up and 
organization of the people and their pursuits in farring and industry. ; 
\ 


Gerster, Georg. SA'IARA, DESERT OF DESTINY. 1960. 302 p. Coward, 
$5. 916.611 

A detailed and comprehensive work which reflects an intimate know- | 
ledge of the desert and reveals the changes which are taking place. 


Huxley, Elspeth. A NEW EARTH. 1960. 288 p. Morrow, $6.* 916.762 

The author looks at Kenya in an effort to learn the significance of the 
agricultural reforms as the natives realize them. There is a question of what 
the tide of nationalism will do to this program. 


Waugh, Evelyn. TOURIST IN AFRICA. 1960. 201 p. Little, $3.75.* 
916.76 
The vignettes of the individuals encountered on the journey make this 
a distinctive book. | 





Bjerre, Jens. KALAHARI. 1960. 227 p. Hill & Wang, $4.50. 916.81 
This moving account of a Danish filming expedition and a sojourn of 

6 months to the country of the Bushmen includes some photographs in color 

and also asks the questions posed by The Harmless People and The Lost World 

of the Kalahari. 











Moorehead, Alan. THE WHITE NILE. 1960. 385 p. Harper, $5.95. 962 
This history of the search made for the source of the Nile revolves a- 
round the men who undertook these explorations and their journals and reports. | 


Sampson, Anthony. COMMON SENSE ABOUT AFRICA. 1960. 175 p. 
Macmillan, $2.95.* 967 
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Part | considers black Africa as a whole; Part Il covers the main areas 
separately. 


Hutchinson, Alfred. ROAD TO GHANA. 1960. 190p. John Day, $3.50.* 
968 
This is a moving record of a Negro's flight from prosecution in South 
Africa to freedom in Ghana. The reader will gain an insight into the ferment 
and struggle which grips Africa. 


Reeves, Ambrose. SHOOTING AT SHARPEVILLE; THE AGONY OF SOUTH 
AFRICA. 1961. 141 p. Houghton, $3.50. 968 .05 

The Anglican Bishop of Johannesburg traces the background and describes 
the actual events during the shooting. This report, quiet in tone, brings the 
brutal turmoil in Africa close to the reader. 


Kruger, Rayne. GOOD-BYE DOLLY GRAY: THE STORY OF THE BOER 
WAR. 1960. 507 p. Lippincott, $8.50. 968 .2 

The author seeks to write an unbiased history of the war and as such, it 
is important in the annals of African history which are closely woven with 
European history. 


AMERICA-TO THE NORTH AND TO THE SOUTH 


Olson, Sigurd F. THE LONELY LAND. 1961. 272 p. Knopf, $4.50.* 
917.124 
This beautiful book, strikingly illustrated by Francis Lee Jacques and 
written by a geologist and woodsman, has a value over other distinguished 
travel=-nature journals because of the historical route into a wilderness close 
to our history. The spirit of the voyageurs is in the minds of the men and in 
the quotations from the early accounts of this region. Also giving a continu- 
ity are the ageless Canadian Shield and the companionship of the distinguis1ed 
travelers who felt "a oneness with the past." 


Eskelund, Karl. THE CACTUS OF LOVE; TRAVELS IN MEXICO. 1961. 
157 p. Taplinger, $4.95. 917.2 

An account of a singular visit to Mexico by the Danish journalist and 
his Chinese wife. For the reader who wishes entertainment rather than infor- 
mation. 


Verissimo, Erico. MEXICO. 1960. 341 p. Orion, $6. 917.2 
History, literature, art, and legend are woven into this recollection of 
a visit to Mexico which began by train across the Chihuahua desert to Mexico 
City. The author is a Brazilian novelist who recently was Director of the De- 
partment of Cultural Affairs in the Pan-American Union at Washington. 














A brief discussion of American influences on Mexico and Mexican attitudes 
toward Americans evolves as friends are visited and questioned. The author's 
erudition, gift of expression, and perception make this a distinguished addi- 
tion to books on Mexico. 


Rivet, Paul. MAYA CITIES. 1960. 234 p. Putnam, $5.95. 972.015 

The author set out to synthesize the various studies and findings about 
the Mayan civilization in Central America. Although the text is clear and 
richly interspersed with photographs the reader is left with the desire to know 
more about these people who flourished before the Spanish Conquest. 


Krutch, Joseph Wood. THE FORGOTTEN PENINSULA; A NATURALIST IN 
BAJA CALIFORNIA. 1961. 288p. Sloane-Morrow, $5.* 917.22 

The land, its history and people enter this account as well as the ani- 
mal and plant life. 


Wibberley, Leonard. YESTERDAY'S LAND; A BAJA CALIFORNIA ADVEN- 
TURE. 1961. 154p. Washburn, $3.50.* 917.22 

The author has left his family at home in order to pursure this bizarre 
journey into a desert and mountain. Such reassuring individuals as the road- 
mender are encountered on this trip. 


Humphreys, J. R. THE LOST TOWNS AND ROADS OF AMERICA. 1961. 
194 p. Doubleday, $4.95.* 917.3 
Here, the reader takes to the road, has time to enjoy his journey as 
well as his destination. This account and the recent book by Eric Sloane 
(RETURN TO TAOS; A SKETCH BOOK OF ROADSIDE AMERICANA.1960. 
119 p. Wilfred Funk, $6.50.) have a common nostalgia which will please 
those who like a leisurely pace and time for excursions into the past. These 


and similar books could inspire plans for a vacation. Both are well illustrated. 


Burlingame, Roger. DON'T LET THEM SCARE YOU; THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF ELMER DAVIS. 1961. 352 p. Lippincott, $5.95. 921 
This is a careful study of a man who was closely associated with his 
times through study and interpretation and it will appeal to the reader who 
listened to his broadcast and awaited his news articles. Also a very special 
review of the times just past with many quotations from the Davis papers. 


Morris, Richard B. GREAT PRESIDENTIAL DECISIONS; STATE PAPERS 
THAT CHANGED THE COURSE OF HISTORY. 1960. 413 p. Lippincott, 
$7.50. 973.08 
Includes complete text of 34 documents. Each is introduced by an es- 
say which sets the climate in which decision was made and assesses the nature 
of the decision. 
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Sherwin, Mark, and Markmann, Charles. ONE WEEK IN MARCH. 1961. 
254 p. Putnam, $3.95. YA 973.917 

The authors, who are experienced newspaper men, have examined the 
shaking events of the first week in March, 1933, with a view to bringing an 
understanding of what it meant to be living at that time. 


WORLD WAR II 


Oughton, Frederick. THE ACES. 1960. 384p. Putnam, $4.95. YA 
940.44 
"The general aim of this book is two-fold: to uncover the personalities 
of the men called aces, and to show the reader the actual birth of courage and 
tenacity in wartime air power..." 


Snyder, LovisL. THE WAR; A CONCISE HISTORY, 1939-1945. 1960. 
579 p. Messner. $7.95. 940.53 

The entire history of the war is compressed into a readable volume with 
photographs and maps. The appendices have great value; the first is devoted 
to recommended reading; the second, to dated headline history; the third, to 
military code names; and the fourth, to a glossary of major conferences. The 
author is professor of history at the City College of New York. 


Brookhouser, Frank, editor. THIS WAS YOUR WAR; AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
GREAT WRITINGS FROM WORLD WAR II. 1960. 498 p. Doubleday,$4.95. 
940.5308 
Other than bringing together outstanding writing, this collection can 
serve as an introduction to the literature of the war that has been published 
at this time. The introduction lists significant contributions which are not 
included. 


The * following the price of the book indicates a good format for reading and 
that the type is at least 14 point. YA following the entry indicates that the 
adult book will be appealing to the young adult. 


Initials refer to contributors to this section of the Bulletin: 
LH - Loretta Hamilton 
KJM - Katherine Middleton, former staff member 
DRH = David R. Hoffman 
Unsigned notes - Ruth P. Swenson 
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FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 











Selected by Elizabeth Burr 


FOR THE YOUNGEST 


Ayars, James Sterling. PET PARADE. 1960. 61 p. Illus. Abelard, $2.50. 

Jonathan, who is at last old enough to take part in the annual pet pa- 
rade, finds a turtle and with difficulty trains him to doa stunt. A beguiling, 
easy-to-read story. 


Anglund, Joan Walsh. COWBOY AND HIS FRIEND. 1961. Unpoged. 
Hlus. Harcourt, $1.95. 

Cowboy's special friend, Bear, is always with him, whatever he is do- 
ing--swimming, taking a bath, gardening, going to sleep. The youngest lis- 
tener will enjoy the brief text and particularly the fun of the pictures, and 
all who have had imaginary playmates will understand Bear's constant partic- 
ipation in Cowboy's activities. 


Buckley, Helen E. GRANDMOTHER AND |. 1961. 27 p. Illus. Lothrop, 
$2.75; lib. ed., $2.73 net. 

A companion volume to the author's GRANDFATHER AND | which 
in brief text and full-page pictures stresses the happy relationship between 
the members of a family and shows particularly when a grandmother's lap is 
just right for the youngest. 


Bulla, Clyde Robert. THE SUGAR PEAR TREE. 1960. 56p. Illus. Crowell, 
$2.75. 

This easy-to-read story, illustrated by Taro Yashima's sensitive draw- 
ings, tells how young Lonnie's and his great-grandfather's problem of losing 
their home when a new highway is built is finally solved to their satisfaction. 


Dobbs, Rose. MORE ONCE-UPON-A-TIME STORIES. 1961. 128 p.lllus. 
Random, $2.95. 

Twenty additional stories appear in this companion book to ONCE- 
UPON-A-TIME, told entertainingly, simply, and in large print for the young 
fairy-and folk-tale reader. Grades 3-4. 


Francoise. THE BIG RAIN. 1961. 32p. Illus. Scribner, $2.95. 
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Jeanne-Marie has a real adventure when the flood threatens the little 
farmhouse and family and animals move to safety and return when the sun 
shines again. French phrases and the four-colored childlike illustrations im- 
part the atmosphere of the French village. 


THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT. 1961. 32p. Illus. Whittlesey, $2.25; 
lib. ed., $3. 

Paul Galdone's drawings, half in color, interpret delightfully another 
well-loved nursery rhyme. 


lpcar, Dahlov. DEEP SEA FARM. 1961. 38 p. Knopf, $3. 

Illustrated with gay four-color pictures, this is a wonderfully imagina- 
tive but convincing fantasy of a farmer who lives under the sea, is helped by 
sea horses, cowfish, dogfish, etc., and frees the fishes and lobsters from the 
nets and traps of the fishing fleet. 


Kepes, Juliet, FROGS MERRY. 1961. 31 p. Illus. Pantheon, $2.95. 

A lilting and original picture book, with blue pages across which four 
fresh, bright green frogs "frolic and play all summer and when winter comes, 
and snow falls, into the deep, warm mud they go to sleep until the flowery 
spring." Young children will enjoy this lovely introduction to the world of 
nature. 


Kraus, Robert. THE LITTLEST RABBIT. 1961. 32 p. Illus. Harper, $1.95; 
lib. ed., $2.19. 

"A new picture-story to comfort preschoolers suffering from the too-lit- 
tle complex, reminiscent of Krasilovsky's VERY LITTLE GIRL and others on 
this theme. Written in the first person and illustrated by the author in del- 
icate spring yellows and greens..." Nancy Elsmo, Racine Public Library, in 
Junior Libraries. 








Livingston, Myra Cohn. I'M HIDING. 1961. 32 p. Illus. Harcourt,$1.95. 

The universal pastime of hiding--and waiting to be found--is the theme 
of these enchanting little verses, illustrated with charm and beauty by Erik 
Blegvad's line drawings. 


Schlein, Miriam. THE SUN, THE WIND, THE SEA AND THE RAIN.1960. 
42 p. Illus. Abelard-Schuman, $2.75. 

A variant of the old fable of the wind and the sun, dramatically illus- 
trated, makes an original picture-story book, with its theme of kindness and 
gentleness winning over power and brute strength. 


Udry, Janice May. ALFRED. 1960. 32 p. Illus. Whitman, $2.50. 
Children who have a fear of dogs will understand small Henry's delight 
when he makes friends with the big setter, Alfred. An easy-to-read story. 
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Varley, Dimitry. THE WHIRLY BIRD. 1961. 32p. Illus. Knopf, $3. 

Rojankovsky's pictures in soft, spring greens interpret this familiar 
story of a baby robin rescued by a small girl in a manner to make a picture- 
story book that is the essence of springtime. Ages 5-8. 


FOR THE OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 


Anckarsvard, Karin. THE ROBBER GHOST. 1961. 188 p. Illus. Harcourt, 
$3.25. 
Translated from the Swedish by Annabelle MacMillan, this is another 


fast-paced mystery about the same group of children who appeared in THE 
MYSTERIOUS SCHOOLMASTER. Grades 4-6. 


Calhoun, Mary. DEPEND ON KATIE JOHN. 1961. 181 p. Harper, 
$2.95; lib. ed., $2.84. 

A sequel to KATIE JOHN for the ten-to twelve-year-olds who en- 
joyed this irrepressible young heroine in the previous story. Her new home 
in Missouri is filled with boarders, and, asa "new girl," she has to get ac- 
quainted, and boys whom she has felt were impossible become important. 
Katie John is a refreshing and lively book friend. 


Chastain, Madye Lee. PLIPPEN'S PALACE. 1961. 188p. Illus. Harcourt, 
$3. 

After running away from a cruel uncle-by-marriage, twelve-year-old 
Mandy, her elder brother, Peter, and their small brother and sister find ref- 
uge in a New York boardinghouse on New York's lower east side. The period 
is the 1850's; the friendly theatrical folk and the four orphans are fun to read 
about, and their story is convincingly told. Grades 5-7. 


Earle, Olive L. CAMELS AND LLAMAS. 1961. 64p. Illus. Morrow, 
$2.75. 590 

A thorough and concise description of both Arabian and Bactrian cam- 
els, the llama, guanaco, and vicuna, supplemented with many black-and- 
white drawings. 


Enright, Elizabeth. RETURN TO GONE-AWAY. 1961. 191 p. Illus. Har- 
court, $3.25. 

A companion volume to GONE-AWAY LAKE, in which the Blakes 
move into the old Victorian mansion, Villa Caprice, locked up for half a 
century, spend an enchanted summer putting the old place into shape and 
decide, to the children's delight, that it will be their permanent home .The 
same excellent writing, sense of character, rollicking fun and humor that 
made the first book a favorite. 
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Hauff, Wilhelm. DWARF LONG-NOSE. 1960. 62p. Illus. Random, 
§2.95. 

Maurice Sendak's humorous drawings complement exactly the folk qual- 
ity of this German fairy tale which has been well loved in Germanic countries 
for a century or more and is now available in translation for American boys 
and girls. 


Langton, Jane. THE MAJESTY OF GRACE. 1961. 200p. Illus. Harper, 
$2.95; lib. ed., $2.84 net. 

A family story of the early thirties during the depression days, with an 
imaginative heroine who daydreams of being the true heir to the English throne 
because of her resemblance to Princess Elizabeth. Unusually funny dialogue 
and Grace's realization that she is the one and only Grace Jones, with virtues 
of her own, will appeal to fifth-to-seventh-grade girls. 


Platt, Doris. WISCONSIN READER. 1960. 194 p. State Historical Socie- 
ty, $1.75. 977.5 

A selection of articles from the first twelve volumes of Badger History, 
1947-1959, which will acquaint the intermediate-grade reader with some of 
the aspects of local and personal history. 





Thwaite, Ann. THE HOUSE IN TURNER SQUARE. 1961. 157 p. Illus. 
Harcourt, $2.95. 

Contemporary London is the background for a lively story of two school- 
mates, Joanna and Audrey, their school, family, and the mystery of house 
ownership that the girls finally solve. Grades 5-7. 


Weaver, Stella. A POPPY IN THE CORN. 1961. 319 p. Pantheon, 
$3.50. 

A long and detailed story of the changing relationships among four 
children--one a 13-year-old war orphan, during a summer on the Cornish 
coast of England. It is a sensitive and realistic portrayal of character, in 
which there is much stress and tension before the children develop understand- 
ing of themselves and each other. Grades 6-8. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Butler, Beverly. THE SILVER KEY. 1961. 239p. Illus. Dodd, $3. 

Shy, going-on-eighteen Alwyn comes with her family to make a farm 
home in a Welsh community in Wisconsin during the 1860's. Her stepmother's 
young brother and the mysterious events connected with the Underground 
Railroad bring assurance and unlock a new world for Alwyn. The author's 
skillful handling of characterization and suspense will appeal to teen-age 
girls. 
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Cohen, Florence Chanock. PORTRAIT OF DEBORAH. 1961. 191 p. Mes- 
sner, $2.95. 

A well written, sensitive portrayal of a Jewish girl's senior year, dur- 
ing which she had to adjust to a new school, meet prejudice, and lose a cov- 
eted musical scholarship. "Problems are shown in perspective, there is under- 
standing and compassion in the characterizations, and the book holds the 
reader by the deep concern for all the people in it... It isa warm, intensely 
interesting story of young love and young ambitions." Horn Book. 


Cutler, Katherine N. THE BEGINNING GARDENER. 1961. 173 p. Bar- 
rows, $2.95. 635 

A satisfactory guide to the beginning gardener, with careful directions 
for planting and maintaining gardens of various types--window, herb, rock, 
seashore, bulb. 


Falls, C. B. THE FIRST 3000 YEARS: ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS OF THE 
TIGRIS, EUPHRATES, AND NILE RIVER VALLEYS AND THE MEDITERRA- 
NEAN SEA. 1961. 219p. Illus. Viking, $6. 930 

"The special characteristics of each civilization are noted, together 
with explanations of permanent contributions to mankind. Notable introduc- 
tion to ancient history. Very good maps and drawings by this famous artist- 
author, bibliography, and an index which also gives pronunciations." Faith 
Hektoen, Madison Public Library, in Junior Libraries. 





Gault, William Campbell. DIRT TRACK SUMMER. 1961. 191 p. Dutton, 
$2.95. 

Teen-age hot-rod fans will read for the excitement of dirt track rac- 
ing, plus learning, as the three racers did, the proper proportion of caution 
to courage and that, win or lose, each person must do the best he can. 


Hazeltine, Alice |. HERO TALES FROM MANY LANDS. 1961. 475 p. 
Illus. Abingdon, $5.95. 398 .2 

This anthology brings together from 30 collections of hero tales a 
wide range of heroic literature from around the world. Many samplings are 
from books now out of print. There is a glossary with a pronunciation guide, 
an index and bibliography, with an appreciation written by Frederic G. Mel- 
cher in memory of the compiler. 


Nelson, Marg. MYSTERY AT LAND'S END. 1961. 192 p. Farrar,$2.95. 

"Better-than-average mystery for older girls, well-written and sus- 
penseful. Marcie spends the school year with her aunt in a tiny settlement 
on the Oregon coast. Mystery interest involves a prowler, a recluse living 
on the dunes and a boy searching for his identity. A well-worn plot indeed 
but approached with freshness and feeling for the ocean setting and such 
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fine character development that the book is very readable and exciting." Nan- 
cy Elsmo, Racine Public Library, in Junior Libraries. Grades 7-9. 





SUBJECT BOOKS OF INTEREST 


Irwin, Keith Gordon. THE ROMANCE OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
1960. 144p. Illus. Viking, $3.50. Grades 7-9. 389.109 


Jacobson, Helen. THE FIRST BOOK OF MYTHICAL BEASTS. 1960. 69 p. 
Illus. Watts, $1.95. Grades 4-7. 398.4 


Rogers, Frances. PAINTED ROCK TO PRINTED PAGE. 1960. 175 p.lllus. 
Lippincott, $3.50. Grades 7-9. 411.09 


Asimov, Isaac. THE DOUBLE PLANET. 1960. 158p. Illus. Abelard-Schu- 
man, $3. Grades 7-9. 525 


Reuben, Gabriel H. WHAT IS SOUND. 1960. 46p. Illus. Benefic,$1.20 
net. Grades 4-5. 534 


Adler, Irving. SHADOWS. 1961. 48p. Day, $2; lib. ed., $2.19 net. 
Grades 4-6. 535 


Reuben, Gabriel H. WHAT IS AN ATOM. 1960. 47 p. Illus. Benefic, 
$1.20 net. Grades 4-7. 539.76 


American Heritage. MEN OF SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 1961. 153 p. 
Illus. American Heritage Pub. Co. Distributed by Golden Press, $3.50; 
Goldencraft cloth, $3.79 net. Grades 5-8. 609 


Schiffer, Don. THE FIRST BOOK OF SWIMMING. 1960. 65p. Illus. 
Watts, $1.95. Grades 4-7. 797.2 


Reinfeld, Fred. THE REAL BOOK ABOUT FAMOUS BATTLES. 1961.214p. 
Illus. Garden City Books, $1.95; lib. ed., $1.45 net. Grades 5-8. 904 


Kendall, Lace. HOUDINI, MASTER OF ESCAPE. 1960. 187 p. Illus. 
Macrae, $2.95. Grades 6-9. 921 


Baker, Rachel. AMERICA'S FIRST WOMAN ASTRONOMER, MARCIA 
MITCHELL. 1960. 192 p. Illus. Messner, $2.95. Grades 5-8 921 
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NATIONAL BOOK AWARDS, 1961 


The National Book Awards, sponsored by the American Book Publishers 
Council, the American Booksellers Association, and the Book Manufacturers' 
Institute, and administered by the National Book Committee, were presented 
in New York on March 14. The awards are given for books published in 1960 


Nonfiction: THE RISE AND FALL OF THE THIRD REICH 


Fiction: 


Poetry: 


by William L. Shirer 
Simon and Schuster 


THE WATERS OF KRONOS 
by Conrad Richter 
Knopf 


THE WOMAN AT THE WASHINGTON ZOO 
by Randall Jarrell 
Atheneum 


PULITZER PRIZES, 1961 


The 45th annual Pulitzer Prizes in journalism, letters, and music, were 
announced on May 2 by the trustees of Columbia University, who issue the 
award on the recommendation of an advisory board. The 1961 book awards, 
for 1960 publications, were given to: 


History: 


Fiction: 


Biography: 


Poetry: 


BETWEEN WAR AND PEACE 
by Herbert Feis 
Princeton 


TO KILL A MOCKINGBIRD 
by Harper Lee 
Lippincott 


CHARLES SUMNER AND THE COMING OF THE CIVIL WAR 
by David Donald 
Knopf 


TIMES THREE 
by Phyllis McGinley 
Viking 








